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“The things that are | 
back of us are of no | 
consequence except 
in so far as they TH i 
teach us useful les- PLU | THE SEVERE WINTER 
”. ; 
sons for the future. 
OF 1917-1918 
Is BACK .OF US 
St ONE of the useful lessons taught for the future by..the—— 
ouis- exceptionally severe winter was that. “UNDER-. 
| the FRAME” dynamos will operate successfully under the most * 
the exacting conditions of United States or Canadian winters. i 
ineer The principle of constant belt tension as provided in the 
tion. “UNDER-FRAME” type of car lighting electric equipment has 
thich proved its worth during the past winter. The “UNDER-FRAME” 
2. dynamo suspension, with its non-adjustable automatic-operating 


belt tension spring, has permitted of mounting the dynamo high 
above the track and roadbed where dangers from ice and Snow and 
flying ballast are reduced’ to a minimum. Compare the clearances 

Ww between the brake-rigging and the belt of an “UNDER-FRAME” 
Oe rar equipment with similar clearances of truck-suspended dynamos. 
— Compare, also, the height of the moving parts of the respective 
suspensions above the track rails. Remember, too, that the com- 
mutator end of an “UNDER-FRAME” dynamo is outside of thé 
track where it is easily accessible; and then think of what the 
inspector has to contend with on a cold winter’s day trying to get 


ineer at the commutator of a truck-suspended dynamo, jammed in a 


New mass of ice under the car. Things are thawed out now but more 
h 21, winters are coming and you can be a real optimist with an 
ering “UNDER-FRAME.” 
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for over a third of a fee 
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tar Conrace. IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
aneune VAPOR WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 
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SY OLD Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
STEMS Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 


COMBINATION ELECTRIC Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems 
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and be assured that you are getting the best jack in 
design, capacity and longevity that is manufactured 
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RIVET CUTTING GUN 


With this tool three men can cut off 4,000 rivets in 
9 hours. For all the facts and figures address 


Rivet Cutting Gun Company 


220 East Second Street, Cincinnati Ohio 
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PUTNAM MACHINE CO 
‘TTCHBURG, MASS. U.S-A 





All Steel Gearing. Combination Tool Holder. 
Heaviest and strongest built. Putnam Driving Dogs. 
Belt or motor driven as desired. Automatic Tailstock Binding device. 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE 
INCORPORATED 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
A. BOR MACHINE SHOP AND FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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“Information” 


On the subject of signal power plant apparatus, the General 
Electric Company is the information center for railway 
signal engineers. 


With a wide range of electrical apparatus to select from, 
the G-E Signal Accessory Engineers are in a position to 
give definite recommendations based on a knowledge of the 
apparatus and its past performance in railway signal work. 


A letter or telegram brings promptly the initial informa- 
tion regarding the various forms of power equipment avail- 
able for any particular service. 


The list of roads which have profited by this kind of 
co-operation is growing every year. Why not make use of 
‘this information bureau in connection with the plans for 

_ your roadP 


General Electric Company 
General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 










Address Nearest City 








Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 





Dallas, Tex. (So. West G. E. Co.) 
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‘The general installation of the block system is desirable. 


But a block system is of no value unless the signal indica- 
tions given are obeyed by the engine- 

Need for men. At longer or shorter intervals 
General Use of _ bad accidents occur because, as investi- 
Surprise Tests gation discloses, enginemen have run 
past signals that were set against them. 


This was the cause of the recent disastrous collision on the 


Michigan Central at Ivanhoe, Ind. The only way to pre- 
vent such accidents is to prevent locomotive engineers from 
running past signals: The most effective means ever put into 
general use for learning of and preventing such misconduct is 
the surprise test. Such tests formerly were conducted regular- 
ly on numerous railways. Little has been heard of them re- 
cently. It seems that on many roads they have fallen into 
disuse. They ought to be revived and employed generally. 
The Railroad Administration should make them a part of 
its “Safety First” campaign. The operating officers of all 
roads having the block system should be instructed to ascer- 
tain whether their locomotive engineers are implicitly obey- 
ing the signals and to adopt proper punitive measures in the 
cases of those that do not. There are various indications 
that the general adoption of the system of surprise tests 
would disclose the existence of conditions and practices at 
the present time which must be remedied before railway 
operation in this country will be made as safe as it ought 
to be and before the best results in other respects will be 
obtained from the block system. 


The most striking fact noted by a recent visitor to nu- 
merous railroad offices, both general and divisional, was 
x that after more than a year of war, 
Give a Man there are still a great many men em- 

a ployed in’ purely clerical positions. 

Man’s Work Why should men, particularly young 
men, cling to jobs that can be held as 

well, if not better, by girls, when there is so much real 
man’s work to be had, a large part of which pays equal or 
higher wages? The older office man has acquired experi- 
ence and a knowledge of his work and the organization to 
which he belongs, that make him peculiarly valuable, not 
so much because he is a man as because he has a knowl- 
edge of his work which cannot be duplicated in someone 
else without an equivalent experience. Besides, with family 
obligations and the reduced adaptability of mature years, 
a change would work a serious hardship to him. The 
young fellow, on the other hand, lacks the special knowl- 
edge that comes with long experience and is readily re- 
placed, while a change to another job under different cir- 
cumstances will cause no special inconvenience, except, 
perhaps, for a man of limited physical strength. But why 
evince any particular solicitude for the young man? 
In many cases he ought to be thankful to anybody who 
would kick him out of a desk job. Even if he is ambi- 
tious to follow railroad work, the opportunities to acquire 
a real knowledge of railroading are better in an engine, 
a caboose, a shop or a repair gang than in an office. These 
are days of limited man power, when women should replace 
men wherever it is practicable to do so, and the young man 


should be offered encouragement to look for a man’s job. 
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“Our parlor cars seem to be doing business as usual. Any 
persons who are laboring under the delusion that they are 
too good to ride in the ordinary coaches 
The Luxury should be promptly awakened from 
of their dreams and put to work at some 
Parlor Cars useful occupation. Modern railroad 
coaches are comfortable enough for 
any one physically able to travel.” This observation and 
comment, taken from a recent issue of the New York Sun, 
and noticed more at length in another column, will evoke 
a sympathetic response in many quarters. One railroad is 
taking the chairs out of some of its parlor cars, with a view 
to putting in smaller and cheaper seats which will permit 
the carriage of 60 to 70 passengers in each car. No statis- 
tics have been published since the advanced rates went into 
effect, but some railroad officers estimate that the additional 
half cent a mile has reduced the parlor car traffic twenty-five 
per cent. The trouble with the problem of space and dead 
weight wasted is that it is not wholly a question of luxury. 
A considerable percentage of the people in parlor cars are 
those whose age, or infirmity, or other delicate conditions 
justify them, if they have the necessary money, in having the 
benefit, while traveling, of an attendant (the porter or the 
maid) and the clean washroom and other facilities which 
are not available in the common car. Another considerable 
percentage take the parlor car mainly to get away from the 
foul air and other bad conditions—not to say foul conditions 
—which often pervade the crowded day-coach. Many a 
time it is possible to make a six-hours’ journey in a day 
coach in perfect comfort; but the prospective traveler can 
never tell, beforehand, just what kind of a reception he is 
going to encounter. The country is waiting for the traffic 
genius who is going to provide cleanliness, personal service 
where necessary and reasonable, and some approach to a 
refined social atmosphere, without unduly offending the ex- 
treme economist who would introduce in America the cus- 
toms of India—passengers in 16-car trainloads with scarce- 
ly an inch of spare space . 


The convention of the Traveling Engineers’ Association, 
which is to be held in Chicago, September 10, should be the 
most successful convention ever held 
by this association. The director gen- 
eral has approved of the holding the 
convention and in addition has permit- 
ted the supply companies to exhibit 
their products as in the past. Undoubtedly there will be a 
large attendance at the convention. The mechanical officers 
will have a splendid opportunity of discussing the vital 
problems in locomotive operation and fuel consumption and 
of acquainting themselves with the latest developments in 
locomotive mechanical devices. This convention will give 
the supply companies the opportunity they have had to 
forego for the past one and one-half years of displaying 
their products and the space in the exhibit rooms has been 
generously subscribed to. Every effort should be exerted to 
make these exhibits as instructive as possible, as there will 
probably be a record attendance of railway men at the 
meeting. 


Convention of 
the Traveling 
Engineers 
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The National Industrial Conference Board recently issued 
a report on War Time Experience with Women in the Metal 
’ Trades. It deals with manufacturing 
Women in industries, and, of course, does not 
the cover railway repair shops where the 
Metal Trades work is much heavier and less attract- 
ive. There are, however, a large 
number of women working in such shops; although in some 
instances, machine tools are lying idle because of the im- 
possibility of getting men for the work and a prejudice on 
the part of those in charge against engaging women. As 
more and more men are taken into the army, it will become 
absolutely necessary to use more women in the railway re- 
pair shops, unsuitable as this work may appear to be. The 
report above mentioned draws attention to the fact that most 
manufacturers agree that women should not be employed on 
heavy work or in processes exposing them to gases, fumes 
or unsually high temperatures. Employers generally com- 
mend the women as being more thorough and conscientious, 
as producing less spoiled work, and as being more careful 
with tools. A great deal depends, however, on the selection 
and training of the women as well as on the adaptation of 
the organization and equipment. ‘These matters deserve 
special and thorough attention. It is of interest to learn 
that general experience indicates that the women are “more 
teachable,” “quicker to learn,” and “follow instructions” 
better than the men. The necessity of having rest periods 
varying in length from five to fifteen minutes is emphasized. 
The arrangement most frequently used is a ten-minute rest 
period in the middle of the morning and a similar period in 
the afternoon. In these days when the labor turnover situa- 
tion on the railroads is so serious, it is important to note 
that female labor is generally regarded as being more stable 
than men employees. 


Vestibules for Locomotives 
In New York State 


N MAY 13, LAST, a law was passed in the state of New 
O York prohibiting the use within the state of “any 
locomotive engine not equipped with a vestibule cab,” the 
act to take effect January 1, 1919. All new locomotives 
received after that time must be provided with vestibule cabs 
and all locomotives passing through shops for general heavy 
repairs shall be equipped before they are returned to service 
unless the director general otherwise directs. 

It seems strange, particularly at this time when every 
railroad in the country, and especially in the East, is using 
its shop facilities to the limit properly to maintain locomo- 
tives, that an order of this kind should be permitted to go 
into effect. We do not know from whence the suggestion 
for vestibule cabs came, nor how the legislature of the state 
of New York became interested in it. The use of vestibule 
cabs on locomotives is in the experimental stage. Practically 
none of the railroads in the United States have this con- 
struction. Some roads in Canada have. It has been stated 
that the cost of applying vestibules to existing locomotives 
is about $300 per engine for locomotives burning bituminous 
coal. The construction of the locomotives using anthracite 
coal is such that the cost of this work would be considerably 
greater and the locomotives would have to be held out of 
service for a greater length of time in order to apply them. 
On locomotives of the ‘“Mother Hubbard” type, that is, with 
the engineman’s cab over the barrel of the boiler, it will be 
necessary to lengthen the rear frame about three feet properly 
to provide for the vestibule. The cab will have to be moved 
to the rear of the boiler with all the various cab fittings, 
connections, etc. It is not believed that the assumed benefits 
will warrant the expense. The enginemen in Canada who 
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have operated locomotives so equipped are not very en- 
thusiastic over this type of cab. It is reported that the cabs 
are cold in winter, it being found necessary to still use the 
curtains in extreme cold weather; that they interfere with 
the work of the fireman, and that they are noisy. As a rule, 
the men are not in favor of the cabs except in stormy weather: 
they prefer the curtain arrangement which is in general use 
in this country. 

It is evident that proper consideration was not given to 
these factors, and to the trouble it would cause the railroads in 
providing the vestibules for locomotives even in one state. 
The act provides that it shall go into effect unless the director 
general otherwise directs. It would seem under the present 
conditions, when the shortage of power is so great, that the 
director general should object to the enforcement of 
the law. 


Better Protection for 
Highway Crossings 


T= EVOLUTION TAKING place in highway traffic during the 
last twenty years, under which horse-drawn vehicles have 
been largely replaced by the much faster motor vehicles, has 
increased the complexity of the grade crossing problem. The 
greater speed of highway traffic today calls for a more com- 
prehensive form of signal than was formerly adequate, 
for as in the case of railway train movements there 
is a definite need for early warnings. The motorist desires 
to be informed of the necessity for a stop, in time to afford 
him ample opportunity to reduce the speed of his car before 
reaching the point of danger. The railroads, however, have 
been confronted with a definite obstacle in providing such 
warning or approach signs on highways, since they must 
be installed at a considerable distance from the track and 
therefore usually outside of railroad premises. Consequently 
the railway would be without right to erect the signs or 
authority to maintain and protect them from injury. 

The rational remedy for this difficulty is to put the re- 
sponsibility for these cautionary signs on the state, county or 
municipal officers; and this has been done, in a number of 
states, as was noted in the report presented at the last con- 
vention of the National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners (Railway Age, November 2, 1917, page 804). New 
Hampshire was the pioneer in this matter and action was 
subsequently taken by Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maine, California, Oklahoma and Illinois. The carrying 
out of this law in Illinois is the subject of an article in 
another column of this issue. The Public Utilities Com- 
mission requires public highway officers to install and main- 
tain “Approach” signs 300 ft. from the railroad crossing 
when in the judgment of the commission the crossing in- 
volves such hazards as to require the installation of “Stop” 
signs at the crossing. Thus the erection and maintenance 
of the warning signs, placed outside of the railroad right- 
of-way is imposed on the highway commissioners who have 
definite authority over the ground on which the signs are 
installed, whereas the installation of stop signs in close 
proximity to the tracks and therefore usually inside the 
railroad’s right-of-way, is imposed on the railroad. 

The order also provides that no sign of any character 
other than those used to protect the railroad crossing shall 
be permitted within 300 ft. of such a crossing. This is an 
excellent provision but it does not go far enough; rigid 
restrictions should be placed on the erection of unnecessary 
signs anywhere on the highways. The motorist’s interest 
in warning signals is too often jaded by such signs as, 


“STOP! And Get a Chicken Dinner at Pete’s Roadhouse,” 
or, “DANGER! Get Some Tire Chains at Smithers’ 
Garage.” Until such notices and other sign boards of fan- 
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tastic design are eliminated, there is bound to be more or 
less confusion with the actual warning signals. 

With increasing recognition of the utter impossibility of 
financing the elimination of all grade crossings of railroads 
with highways, state and county officers are giving to railroad 
officers more effective co-operation in obtaining a maximum 
protection of the grade crossings as such.. Since our en- 
trance into the war, a well defined policy has been developed 
against expenditures for any railway improvements which 
are not of direct benefit in handling traffic. Therefore, all 
efforts to decrease the danger of highway crossings must 
be directed toward the improvement rather than the elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, so that efforts toward the standardi- 
zation of signs are in the right direction. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


| ae IN THE ESTIMATE which was made by J. W. Ken- 

drick as consulting engineer for the banking house of 
Speyer & Company, the earnings of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas for 1920 fell behind the actual earnings for 
1917 by approximately $4,000,000. The actual earnings 
were $43,344,000 for 1917; the estimate by Mr. Kendrick 
of earnings for 1920 was $39,400,000. This estimate might 
be fairly characterized as the best which could reasonably 
be hoped for in 1920. And yet with earnings of $4,000,000 
above the hoped for earnings for three years hence, the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas’ operating income in 1917 was 
$8,035,000 as against an estimate by Mr. Kendrick of 
$11,250,000 operating income in 1920. Furthermore, the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas has had no such appalling in- 
crease in expenses as many of the eastern roads, and operat- 
ing figures reflect substantial progress in more scientific rail- 
roading. 

It is not often that the essential soundness and wisdom of 
a particular court decision is demonstrated so quickly, by the 
facts as has been the decision of the district court in which 
the court refused to interfere in the receiver’s management 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas in the interests of a re- 
organization plan of bankers who desired to base their re- 
organization upon hopes for the best outcome of railroading 
conditions in the southwest that could be possibly expected. 
The court refused to lend its aid to a reorganization plan 
based. on the Kendrick report made on the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas in the latter part of 1916 because, apparently, there 
was too much chance of things not turning out as favorably 
for southwestern railroads as Mr. Kendrick hoped and pre- 
dicted they would. No one could have foreseen the particular 
operating conditions which made an operating ratio of 
76.47 in 1917, a comparatively good showing (Mr. Ken- 
drick’s predicted operating ratio for 1920 was 64.7), but the 
court had the wisdom to refuse to aid a re-organization 
plan which ignored the possibilities of bad luck or unfore- 
seeable difficulties. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has been in the hands of 
C. E. Schaff, as receiver, since 1915. The company had 
been reorganized without foreclosure in 1891, by the assump- 
tion by the company of an overlapping patchwork of many 
mortgages. With a thoroughly unsound financial structure, 
two years of extraordinary bad luck, 1914 and 1915, put 
the property again into receivership. The more conservative 
bankers and capitalists interested proposed a drastic re- 
organization which would reduce the company’s fixed charges 
to a minimum which was reasonably sure of being earned in 
bad times as well as in good times. This plan met with 
opposition, as was to have been expected, because holders of 
bonds secured by first mortgage on unessential parts of the 
<vstem were asked to make considerable sacrifices in the face 
value of their holdings. Even before government control 
the reorganization of the Katy bid fair to be a long drawn 


-ment expenses. 
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out piece of negotiation. In the meantime, however, the 
physical condition of the property and operating methods 
were being greatly improved under Mr. Schaff’s management. 
In 1917 the management had the unexpected aid of very 
greatly increased revenues. 

Freight revenue amounted to $29,028,000, an increase over 
1916 of $4,232,000, and passenger revenue amounted to 
$11,161,000, an increase of $1,945,000. The establishment 
of military camps in Texas added both to the freight and 
passenger revenues of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the 
movement of drafted men added passenger revenues to the 
entire system. “There was likewise, apparently, a con- 
siderable increase in freight hauled for other than govern- 
ment purposes. Thus the livestock and products of animals 
carried in 1917 amounted to 693,000 tons, an increase of 
141,000 tons, and the tonnage of manufactures amounted to 
2,448,000, an increase of 510,000 tons. 

The management was able to hold down operating ex- 
penses remarkably well considering the rise in cost of ma- 
terials and wage scales. Total operating expenses in 1917 
amounted to $33,146,000, an increase over 1916 of $3,706,- 
000. While there was a decrease of $1,282,000 in mainten- 
ance of way, due particularly to a quite abnormal 
expenditure on this account in 1916, this was more than 
offset by an increase of $1,464,000 in maintenance of equip- 
Maintenance of equipment expenses were 
very high as will be seen from the following table showing 
repairs to each class of equipment per unit of equipment: 


1917 1916 
ee NB TE CST TEE oe $4,752 $2,474 
DEMEMNES URI CAPR oi 54st ese unw cans 1,116 975 
PROMEME CERIN CRIB So o.56.0h i:eé'av cnpedeeee ct 129 110 


Replacement of equipment in some of the years prior to 
the receivership on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas had been 
rather badly neglected. The receiver, therefore, is finding it 
necessary, apparently, not only to pay the present high prices 
prevailing for materials and labor but also to take up past 
delayed maintenance. 

Transportation expenses in 1917 amounted to $15,673,000, 
an increase of $3,272,000 over the previous year. Con- 
sidering the increase in business handled, this is a most 
creditable showing, but it illustrates in a striking way how 
impossible of realization Mr. Kendrick’s estimates of savings 
were under the unforeseen war conditions of 1917. Take 
the cost of fuel, for instance; fuel for yard locomotives cost 
$621,000 in 1917, an increase of $292,000, or more than 70 
per cent, and the cost of fuel for train locomotives amounted 
to $3,765,000, an increase of $1,186,000, or about 48 per 
cent. 

Operating statistics show continued and considerable prog- 
ress in increased train loading, car loading, etc. The total 
tonnage of freight carried was 12,865,000, an increase of 
15.6 per cent, and the average length of haul was 232 miles 
or over 15 miles longer on the average than in 1916, so that 
the ton mileage of revenue freight was 23.7 per cent greater 
in 1917 than in 1916. The number of passengers carried 
one mile was 467,800,000, an increase of 13 per cent. The 
freight train mileage was 6,977,000, a decrease of 2.3 per 
cent, and the passenger train mileage was 7,645,000, a 
decrease of 4.8 per cent. The average revenue train load 
was 428 tons, an increase of 19.14 tons, or 26.7 per cent 
over 1916. This included both the lines north of the Red 
river and the lines in Texas, and is a pretty fair indication 
that it was not lack of progress in. scientific railroading 
which prevented Mr. Kendrick’s estimate of operating income 
from being realized but other circumstances entirely beyond 
the control of railroad managements. With the much heavier 
trainload, the gross load behind the drawbar of the locomo- 
tive increased in as great proportion as revenue train load, 
the pounds of fuel consumed in freight service, exclusive of 
switching, per thousand gross ton miles was 218 in 1917 as 
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compared with 227 pounds in 1916. The more effective use The following table shows the principal figures for 
of fuel as here indicated did not, however, as has already operation in 1917 as compared with 1916: 
been mentioned, offset by a long way the higher cost per ton ; 1917 1916 

f fuel / Average mileage operated.......... 3,866 3,865 
or fuel. Freight RTRs, $29,027,903 $24,795,720 
i > 279 iti assenger TreVenue .....cccccceee ,160,922 »215,627 

In 1917 the receiver spent $3,240,000 on additions and Total operating revenues........... 43,344,150 36,733,682 
betterments to road and a net amount of $1,074,000 on Maintenance of way and structures 6,353,665 7,635,695 
additions to equipment. This net figure was arrived at after a ........... saan 725,564 
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The Missouri Kansas & Texas 
Operating Districts Are Shown by Different Symbols 


subtracting $1,091,000 from equipment retired. The most 
important addition to equipment was the purchase of 10 new 
Pacific type locomotives and of 363 coal and stock cars. The 
expenditures for road were principally for improving track 
conditions, ballasting, strengthening bridges, etc., in the 
general program of putting the property in shape to handle 
heavy modern locomotives with a corresponding increase in 
train loads. 





Transportation expenses ........ 15,672,561 12,400,521 

KeeMieral EKPONSES oo0o. ces ccccces 1,273,611 1,169,910 
Total operating expenses........... 33,146,111 29,439,701 
ME ahatanuinsn cots wane. 1,983,115 1,546,659 
COCOONS TROOMIE 6 icc ccccde cess. 8,214,924 5,747,322 
EP0GG WIONMIE  aeicc cc wccccccecenes 8,803,761 6,143,711 
BNE IID, od erece scavecothiatase Mints Blarcaia 1,379,573 1,134,634* 





*Loss. 
_ Note.—The net income or loss is arrived at by subtracting rentals and 
interest including interest which was deferred or defaulted. The deferred 
interest in 1917 alone amounted to $1,038,890 and the defaulted interest 
during the entire period of receivership since 1915 was $8,035,380. 























Reinforced Concrete Trestles at North Toronto 


Unique Details Developed in Viaducts Designed as a 
Substitute for Steel Construction 


N ACCORDANCE with the general tendency to avoid the use 
| of structural steel wherever possible in the present Heriod 

of high prices and delayed deliveries, the Canadian Pa- 
cific has now completed two reinforced concrete trestles at 
North Toronto, Ontario, that are excellent examples of the 
possibilities of reinforced concrete in bridge structures where, 
under ordinary conditions, steel might have been utilized. 
These trestles were built in connection with the double track- 
ing of the North Toronto sub-division of the Canadian Pa- 
cific between North Toronto and Leaside Junction, a dis- 
tance of two miles. They replace old single track steel 
trestles, are approximately 100 ft. high and are of equal 


equal, each trestle consisting of five towers of 34-ft. span 
and six intermediate spans of 36-ft. This permitted stand- 
ard construction above the trestle bents, thus simplifying 
the building of forms for the pre-cast deck slabs and lessen- 
ing the number of forms required. At the three-track 
trestle 66 deck-spans were required, all of which were cast 
in eight forms. The same number of forms was used for 
the 44 deck spans required in the two-track trestle. 

The towers in each case consist of two bents tied together 
by horizontal struts. The plans show the typical bent for 
the two-track structure which consists of three posts tied 
together by a cap and transverse struts. The bents of the 
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The Towers Ready for the Track Slabs 


length, 386 ft. between back-walls. Taken together they in- 
volve 13,500 cu. yd. of concrete and 670 tons of reinforcing 
steel. Work on these trestles was begun in July, 1917; 
one of them was put into partial service on May 1, and the 
other on May 10. The whole of the double track work, 
including the bridges, is now practically completed. 
Bridge No. 1.8, located at the throat of the North Toronto 
yard, is a three-track trestle and bridge No. 0.9, located out 
on the line, carries two tracks. They cross ravines more 
than 100 ft. deep of approximately similar contour and 
width. In making plans for the structures advantage was 
taken of the similar conditions to standardize the designs 
as far as possible. To this end the spans were made 


three-track structure are of similar design but have four 
posts instead of three. The footing, which is continuous 
under all of the posts of each bent, is designed as a girder 
to distribute the column concentrations to the foundation 


material. Under the tallest bent this footing is 53 ft. long. 
The columns are of a uniform section throughout the 
structure. ‘The batter columns are 3 ft. 3 in. square and 


the interior columns 3 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft. in section. They are 
all heavily reinforced. ‘The outside columns of the tallest 
bent have 24. and the inside columns 36 1%-in. rods for a 
length of 34 ft., beginning at the bottom, while rods 7% in. 
in diameter are used in equal numbers in the upper sections 
of these columns. The posts are al] hooped at intervals of 
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6 in. with 3g-in. stirrup bars. The caps at the tops of the 
bents are of a T-design with an upper part 2 ft. 11 in. deep 
of the same width as the column and a lower portion 3 ft. 
deep of the same width as the strut, 1 ft. 10 in. The lon- 
gitudinal struts are unusual in the use of recesses or panels 
3 in. deep on the two side faces. 

The slabs are of the pre-cast type of T-beam design with 
two slabs approximately 6 ft. 6 in. wide under each track, 
each unit consisting of a single girder 3 ft. 6 in. wide with 
an expanded top to form a deck slab 12 in. deep. A cur- 
tain wall at each end of the slab extending down to the 
bearing surface finishes the slab to a full width of 6 ft. 6 in. 
but this curtain wall does not assist in carrying the end 
reaction since the slab is supported on a steel bearing plate 
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Details of One of the Bents 


interposed between the end of the girder and the cap of the 
bent, which is only as wide as the girder. These girders 
embody one refinement not often seen in the paneling of 
the vertical faces to a depth of 4 in. on each side, a feature 
that improves the appearance and saves some concrete al- 
though complicating the reinforcement and the form work. 
Provision for a side-walk in a structure of this kind 
always introduces a perplexing problem. The width of the 
slab, approximately 6 ft. 6 in., is determined by the spacing 
of the tracks while an extension of the outside slab a suffi- 
cient distance to provide a walk would introduce a serious 
eccentricity in the slab design, while producing an increase 
in weight of a slab which already weighs 51 tons. This 
problem was overcome in the two Toronto viaducts by build- 
ing both the sidewalk and the parapet as separate units, in- 
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troducing a special feature in the main slab only by the 
addition of four brackets to carry the sidewalk slab. The 
parapet units are 4 ft. 234 in. long and are dowelled to the 
edges of the main slabs. The sidewalk slabs are 9 ft. 
234 in. long. 

These parapet and sidewalk slabs form an interesting 
structural combination as is indicated in the drawing. ‘The 
edge of the walk is 6 ft. 3 in. from the center line of track, or 
3 ft. bevond the edge of the main slab. As the walk slab is 
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Section Through the Deck Construction 


also of the T-design and is supported by its stem on the 
brackets projecting from the main slab, any unbalanced load 
near the outer edge of the walk would produce a considerable 
over-turning moment. This is resisted by the weight of the 
parapet since the inside edge of the walk is made to fit into 
a groove provided in the face of the parapet. This walk 
also carries a railing consisting of concrete posts spaced 9 
ft. 3 in. center to center with three lines of 2-in. wrought 
pipe. The posts are 61% in. square at the walk level and 


have 9 in. extension stems that fit into holes 5 in. square 
provided for them in the slab. 
As the new trestles are located approximately on the same 

















‘The Erection Trusses and Traveler Used in Placing the 
Deck Slabs 


line as the old bridges it was necessary to divert traffic 
during construction. For this purpose temporary trestles 
were built of timber bents with I-beam stringers released 
from old structures to carry the deck. On the completion of 
the temporary structures, the old steel trestles were take! 
down and work started on the excavation at both bridges. 
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This was made by hand and the foundation tested to 4 tons 
per sq. ft. The actual weight carried on the footings is 2.5 
tons per sq. ft. 

At bridge No. 0.9 concrete plants were provided at both 
ends of the bridge. The main plant consisted of the con- 
crete mixer placed just clear of the west abutment, ma- 
terial bins, including elevated hoppers for sand and stone, 
the cement house and a McMyler crane for unloading the 
materials from cars and elevating them to the bins. 

With the exception of the east abutment and one tower 
at the east end which were placed from a small plant lo- 
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Elevation of One of the Viaducts 


cated at that end of the bridge, all of the concrete was 
placed from the main plant. A temporary trestle was run out 
from the mixer to the easterly tower. This trestle carried a 
narrow-gage track and a switch was provided to permit the 
loaded cars to pass the empty ones on the way back to the 
mixer. The concrete was dropped from the mixer into 
dump cars mounted on this narrow-gage track. The cars 
were moved by hand and emptied into hoppers connected 
with chutes for conveying the concrete to the forms. The 
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Derrick Moving the Trusses Ahead in Preparation for Plac- 
ing the Slabs in the Next Span 


small plant at the east end consisted of the mixer, which 
was fed by hand, all materials being wheeled. 

At bridge No. 1.8 the concrete plant consisted of a 
mixer and a hoisting tower provided for elevating the 
concrete and spouting it to the forms. At this bridge the 
materials were moved from the cars to the storage by hand 
and teams, and from the storage to the mixer in wheel- 
barrows. 

Separate casting yards were provided for the manufacture 
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of the slabs of each bridge. In both yards the mixers were 
fed by hand and the concrete was wheeled to the forms in 
buggies on plank ways. Eight forms were provided at each 
yard. These were kept thoroughly oiled with crude vaseline 
with excellent results. Forty-four slab spans were cast for 
bridge No. 0.9 and 66 for bridge No. 1.8. The heavy bars 
for reinforcement were bent at the mill and the lighter ones 
on the job by means of a table rigged up with a template 
for each style of bend. 

The slabs weigh 51 tons each and interesting methods were 
developed for transporting them from the casting yards to 
the bridges and for erecting them. To facilitate the handling 
two vertical 2-in. holes were provided at each end of the 
slab, 93@ in. each side of the center line, for 134 in. bolts. 
These holes were closed up after the slabs were placed. 
When ready for placing, a slab was picked up by a 100-ton 
wrecking crane, set on two standard car trucks, which were 
run down the main line to the bridge and switched in front 
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This View Shows the Old Steel Being Removed, the Tem- 
porary Trestle and Foundations for the New Piers 


of a 30-ton bridge erection car. Two timber trusses were 
provided, long enough to span between bents and far enough 
apart to take a slab between them. ‘They were fitted with 
rails on the top chords to carry a traveling crane built of wood. 

With the slab properly placed with reference to the erection 
car and the traveler, the car picked up one end of the slab 
and the traveler the other. The car was then moved ahead, 
pushing the traveler along its track on the trusses until the 
slab was in the proper location, between the trusses, to be 
lowered to place. With the slabs for one span in place, the 
track was laid forward over them, and the trusses were 
picked up by the crane and moved ahead to the next span 
ready to repeat the operation. The trusses and traveler and 
the method of moving the trusses ahead are shown in two 
of the photographs. i 

The work was done under the direction of J. M. R. Fair- 
bairn, chief engineer of the Canadian Pacific, the bridges 
having been designed by P. B. Motley, engineer of bridges. 
J. H. Barber was engineer in charge of the work. 
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Orders of Regional Directors 


ARS FOR MINES.—The question has been asked as to the 
c. treatment with respect to car supply of mines owned 
by railroad companies and producing exclusively rail- 
road fuel. It has been ruled that such mines must be treated 
in the matter of car supply just the same as any other mine. 
Labor Advertisements on Railroad Premises.—The posting 
on railroad premises of advertisements for labor to 
supply government needs as well as the solicitation of labor 
on railroad property is prohibited. Exception may be 
made to this rule only when express authority has been se- 
cured from the regional director. 

Abandonment of Unnecessary Main Line Tracks—In a 
number of instances the consideration of operating problems 
has involved the abandonment, during the period of federal 
control, of certain main track lines; one case in point being 
the Denver & Rio Grande main line between Salt Lake and 
Ogden, where the Oregon Short Line double track is used 
exclusively. Another case is the abandonment of the 
Omaha’s main line for 8 or 10 miles north of Sioux City, 
the Great Northern being exclusively used. The question 
of charter and ordinance requirements in each case must be 
considered, and where there is an obligation for continuous 
operation the facts in connection therewith should be re- 
ported to the regional director and Judge Payne will handle 
the matter with the authorities. 

Mechanical Stokers—The eastern regional director is ask- 
ing for the following information from each road: number 
of locomotives of 45,000 Ib. tractive power or more; how 
many are now equipped with mechanical stokers; type of 
stoker; what is policy or recommendation regarding the ap- 
plication of stokers to the balance of the locomotives of 
above mentioned capacity. 

Observance of Embargoes——The regional director of 
Northwestern railroads advises that the Clearing House 
Committee in Chicago handling embargoed cars disposed of 
259 cars during the week ending July 27, all of which were 
loaded in violation of embargoes. It is pointed out that the 
failure to observe embargo instructions was one of the causes 
of the serious accumulation during the past winter and that 
it is extremely important that such instructions be issued by 
each line as will positively insure that the cars be not loaded 
in violation of existing embargoes. In case any difficulty is 
experienced in disposing of cars that are loaded but not 
delivered to connections subsequent to the issuance of an 
embargo, railroads may call upon the office of the regional 
director for assistance. 

Wages at Common Points——The regional director of 
Southwestern railroads asks that the wages of track and 
common labor at common points where two or more rail- 
roads employ such labor, must not be increased over the 
existing rates of pay within the limits of the minimum of 
25 cents and a maximum of 35 cents an hour, without each 
road first having a complete understanding with all the other 
lines interested. Compliance with these instructions will do 
much to reduce the constant transfer of labor from one road 
to another which usually results from non-uniformity of 
rates of pay. 

Railroad Men in State Militia——When the men are not 
paid by the state for their time or expenses during attend- 
ance at encampments of state militia or state guard railroads 
are authorized to pay them in full, but when they receive 
payment from the state they will not receive their regular 
wages or salaries from the railroads unless they are on their 
full vacations and would receive pay from the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for their time if not on state military duty. If 
the men are compensated by the state and are not on their 
vacations with pay, their compensation payable by the 
Railroad Administration should be correspondingly di- 
minished. 
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Compilation of Operating Statistics Forms.—The regional 
director of Southwestern railroads quotes correspondence with 
C. R. Gray, director of operation, which makes it clear that 
these statistics need not be prepared for individual corporate 
properties but only for operating units. The question arose 
with reference to reports for the Southern Pacific lines be- 
tween E] Paso and New Orleans and the Gulf Coast lines be- 
tween both Houston and New Orleans, both of which comprise 
a number of corporate properties. 

Deferred Draft Classification—The regional director of 
southwestern railroads advises that he has received word 
from the Secretary of War to the effect that draft boards have 
been instructed that the selective service regulations provid- 
ing for the withdrawal of deferred classifications and the 
order numbers of registrants found to be idlers or engaged in 
non-productive occupations or employments, do not apply to 
dining car waiters and Pullman car porters. 

Semi-Monthly Report of Operation Conditions —The re- 
gional director of southwestern railroads asks federal man- 
agers and terminal managers under his jurisdiction to sub- 
mit semi-monthly reports, as of the fifteenth and last day of 
the month, on operating conditions on their lines. A separate 
report is to be made for each railroad and is to be prepared 
in duplicate to reach the office of the regional director on the 
twentieth and _ the fifth of each month. 

The reports will include a general synopsis of weather 
conditions; a synopsis of the condition of the different crops 
by states indicating the per cent of acreage and yield as com- 
pared with the previous year; a general statement of the 
traffic situation, both freight and passenger, as compared with 
last year, together with an assignment of reasons for de- 
creases or increases; a statement indicating whether any 
assistance is needed in the way’of power or cars to handle 
unusual movements of traffic impending; a brief synopsis of 
labor conditions; a statement of the condition of roadway, 
bridges and other structures and the reason for deferred 
maintenance, if any; a statement of the normal tie allotment 


_and the per cent of application for the year to date and a 


report on delays to work underway resulting from a shortage 
of ties or other material; a list of any large improvements in 
progress involving an expenditure of $25,000 or more and 
the per cent complete with the probable date when they will 
be ready for service; a synopsis of the condition of locomo- 
tive and car shops indicating whether additional locomotives, 
passenger and freight cars can be handled for other federal 
managers, and a statement of the hours worked at the prin- 
cipal shops compared with the same period of last year; a 
general statement of the condition of locomotives, passenger 
train cars and freight cars, indicating the per cent of each 
class in shops, whether any maintenance is being deferred 
because of keeping equipment in service on account of heavy 
traffic, whether there is any surplus of equipment and, if so, 
how long it can be spared for use in other territory. The 
reports may be supplemented by comments on any other 
matters of general interest. 

Yard Operation—Numerous. complaints from shippers 
respecting delays to cars in yards have occasioned the issu- 
ance of detailed instructions covering yard operation by the 
regional director of northwestern railroads. The operation 
of yards should be so arranged as to provide as nearly as 
possible continuous movement of traffic. When for any rea- 
son continuous movement is impossible, cars should be moved 
in the order of arrival. It is the duty of operating organiza- 
tions to know that the work is so arranged in all yards as to 
avoid unusual delay. Reports made by inspectors, however, 
show that on many lines there has not been provided a sys- 
tem that insures unfailing attention to all loaded cars that for 
any reason fall out of the regular current of movement, in- 
cluding cars not billed or improperly billed, cars held for dis- 
position or reconsignment, cars loaded with company material 
and cars in bad order, including loaded cars held for repair. 
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A careful study should be made of the organization and 
facilities of all important yards and terminals to insure a 
proper and efficient method as to (a) a proper organization 
of forces; (b) the assignment of individual responsibility of 
duties; (c) the supervision of office and yard operation; (d) 
the working facilities of yards and power; (e) yard office 
facilities. The circular suggests that former traffic officers 
and employees might, with profit, be put in charge of yard 
office organizations at some of the larger terminals or be 
assigned to special duties in connection therewith. 

Careful study should also be made to determine the possi- 
bility of a further extension of solid train-lot movement to 
avoid switching en route. When sufficient tonnage is not 
available for this purpose loads for common points should 
be assembled together to facilitate train-lot consolidation at 
other points. 

There is no valid excuse for delays in yards and conges- 
tions occasioned by the failure of agents to observe embargoes. 
If any accumulation of cars results from loading prior to the 
issuance of embargoes, a prompt report should be made to 
the office of the regional director containing details as to car 
numbers and full billing reference. 


Wood Preservation Statistics 


HE PROCEEDINGS of the American Wood Preservers’ As- 
T sociation for 1918, which has just been issued, contain 
statistics regarding the activities of the wood preserving 
industry in 1917. The totai quantity of wood subjected to 
preserving processes in the United States in 1917 by 115 
treating plants was 137,338,586 cu. ft., as compared with 
150,522,982 cu. ft. treated by 117 plants which were active 
in 1916. This represents a decrease of 13,184,396 cu. ft., or 
8.7 per cent. There has also been a corresponding decrease 
in the treatment of railroad crossties, since 33,459,470 were 
subjected to preserving processes in 1917, or 4,900,898 less 
than in 1916. In the case of piles, there was a small 
increase in the amount treated, the total for 1917 being 
12,695,567 lin. ft., or only 4,700 lin. ft. more than in 1917. 
A greater increase is recorded for poles, since 53,527 more 
poles were treated during 1917 than the 328,517 reported for 
1916. 

The quantities of preservatives used in the treating plants 
in 1917 amounted to 72,564,345 gal. of coal tar creosote, 
2,977,392 gal. of water gas tar, 7,579,819 gal. of paving 
oil, 26,440,689 lb. of zinc chloride and 137,361 gal. of 
miscellaneous preservatives. In 1916 90,404,749 gal. of 
creosote and refined water gas tar and 26,746,577 lb. of 
zinc chloride were used. As divided between domestic and 
foreign production of creosote, the conditions brought about 
by the war have made it more and more necessary to de- 
pend upon domestic production. In 1917, 76 per cent of the 
creosote used in the country was produced here. 

_ The price paid for preservatives has also advanced ma- 

terially. In 1917 creosote sold at $0.08 to $0.23 per gal., as 
compared to $0.075 to $0.135 in 1916. For zinc chloride 
the range of price was $0.0325 to $0.095 per lb. in 1916 
and $0.625 to $0.085 in 1917. 

Of the 33,459,470 crossties treated in 1917, 24,811,208 
were hewed and 8,648,262 were sawed. The oak ties were 
treated in the largest number, constituting 40.2 per cent, with 
vellow pine second, comprising 34.5 per cent, and Douglas 
‘ir 8.2 per cent. Creosote was the preservative for 16,436,573 
ties while zinc chloride was used in 14,843,318. A com- 
‘ination of the two preservatives was used in 2,160,682, 
vhile 18,897 were subjected to treatment with miscellaneous 
)reservatives. The average impregnation for creosote, water 
:as tar or paving oil was 7.95 lb. per cu. ft., for zinc chloride 
‘ was 0.46 Ib. per cu. ft., while with the combination process 
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it was 2.98 lb. per cu. ft. of creosote and 0.46 lb. per cu. ft. 
of zinc chloride. In the case of piles, the principal woods 
treated were southern yellow pine and Douglas fir. The 
average impregnation for creosote was 13.83 lb. per cu. ft. 
and for zinc chloride 0.69 lb. per cu. ft. 


New Highway Crossing Signs in Illinois 


HE PROTECTION of highway grade crossings with rail- 
T roads in Illinois has been put on a more effective 

basis by the Public Utilities Commission of that state 
which issued an order on July 31, requiring the installation 
of special “stop” and “approach” signals at such highway 
crossings as may be designated by the commission as “extra 
hazardous.” This order was formulated in the execution of 
statutes passed by the state legislature in June, 1917, re- 
quiring the railroads to erect and maintain “stop” signs at 
h'ghway crossings and the township highway commissioners 
to erect and maintain “approach” signs within 300 ft. of 
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Stop Sign to be Installed by the Railroads 


such crossings when so ordered by the Public Utilities 
Commission. 

The “stop” and “approach” signs are the equivalent of 
home and distant signals for the protection of these cross- 
ings, the distant signal being designed to meet the conditions 
brought about by the higher speed of highway traffic at the 
present time. The provision of the law which puts the re- 
sponsibility for these crossings on the township highway 
commissioners or other highway authorities, results from 

















Approach Sign to be Erected by the Highway Officers 


the fact that these signals to be effective must be at such a 
distance from the railroad track that they will be outside of 
the railway right-of-ways in nearly all cases. Another pro- 
vision in this law prohibits the construction of any other 
signs or signals such as advertising notices, within 300 
ft. of any grade crossing, to prevent any possibility of con- 
fusion with the crossing protection signs. 

The commission’s order provides explicit specifications 
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for both the “stop” and “approach” signs, the outlines and 
dimensions of which are shown in the drawings. The signs 
are required to be of porcelain-enameled metal made of 16 
gage iron, crimped backward at least % in. around the 
perimeter. The letters are to be black on a white field and 
the rear of the sign is to be black. The supporting post 
may be either iron or wood and must be of sufficient size 
and strength to make a solid and substantial support. The 
posts are to be designed to permit a bracket or attachment 
to be in illed for the purpose of supporting a light or signal 
at night whenever in the opinion of the commission this may 
be necessary. 


Will State Tax Commissions 
Reduce Railroad Assessments ? 


of South Dakota on behalf of the Chicago & North West- 

ern by T. A. Polleys, tax commissioner, it is pointed out 
that taxes imposed on railroads by state authorities for the 
year 1918 are to be borne by the federal government. Un- 
less the tax commission takes action to bring the assessment 
of railroad property into a more just relation to the assess- 
ment of general property and more in accord with require- 
ments of the state constitution, the government can, if it 
sees fit, under the existing basis of assessment and under 
the decisions of the courts applicable thereto, successfully 
attack the assessment placed this year on the property of the 
Chicago & North Western in South Dakota. 

In the statement on behalf of the North Western Mr. 
Polleys presented nine separate valuations of the operating 
property of the Chicago & North Western in 1918, arrived 
‘at by as many methods: 


1. The system stock and bond value on the basis of the average stock 
and bond prices during the five years ending June 30, 1917, as computed 
by the Wisconsin Tax Commission, $415,161,000. (No deduction made for 
non-operating assets.) 

2. The system stock and bond value on the basis of highest quotations 
on the New York Stock Exchange from January 1 to April 12, 1918, $351,- 
576,300 (No deduction made for non-operating assets). 

3. System investment in road and equipment as of December 31, 1917, 
as shown in the general balance sheet on page 20 of the 1917 annual re- 
port of the Chicago & North Western to its stockholders, $397,916,749. 

4. System value for the five-year period ending June 30, 1917, by the 
process originated by N. P. Haugan of the Wisconsin Tax Commission, 
$420,098,350. 

5. System value by capitalization of the system net earnings, less taxes, 
for the five years ending June 30, 1917, at six per cent, $358,062,000. 

6. System value by capitalization at six per cent of system net earnings, 

less taxes, during the single year ending June 30, 1917 (The highest system 
net earnings ever made by the company in any year), $440,516,000. 
7. System value by capitalization at six per cent of the system net earn- 
ings, less taxes, for the single year ending December 31, 1917, as shown 
by the report recently filed with the South Dakota tax commission, $397,- 
141,900. (This year showed the highest gross earnings ever made by the 
company but considerably less net earnings than in the year ending June 
30, 1917.) 

8. System value by the composite capitalization of system gross earnings, 
net earnings and maintenance charges for the five years ending June 30, 
1917, according to Polley’s formula, $529,996,000. 

9. Capitalization at six per cent of the guaranteed government return, 
less war taxes payable therefrom, approximately $375,000,000. 


r STATEMENTS recently submitted to the tax commission 


Of the nine foregoing system-values, two fall below $375,- 
000,000 and only one exceeds $450,000,000. The average 
of the nine values give a system composite-value of $409,- 
496,500—practically $410,000,000. The question arises, 
what proportion of the system-value is fairly assignable to 
South Dakota. Of the system all-track mileage, 9.69 per 
cent is located in the state. Of the system’s gross earnings 
during the five years ending June 30, 1917, only 3.98 per 
cent were made in South Dakota. There have been no net 
earnings from the North Western lines in that state; on the 
contrary, the deficit from operation during the last three 
years represents a minus ratio of 1.40 per cent of the sys- 
tem’s net earnings during that period. During the year 
ending June 30, 1917, only 3.33 per cent of the system car- 
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mileage was performed in South Dakota. The average of 
the four ratios just stated is only 3.88 per cent which is 
probably as large a fraction of the total system-value of the 
North Western as should fairly be assigned to South Dakota. 
However, if twice as much weight is given to the factor of 
all-track mileage as to each of the three other factors above- 
named, the distribution ratio for South Dakota would even 
then be only 5.04 per cent. 

In other words, on that basis the value of the North West- 
ern’s South Dakota property would be only 1/20 of the 
total system-value, or a trifle over $20,000,000. The assess- 
ment tentatively announced by the state tax commission for 
1918, amounted to $35,967,606. If general property in the 
state were being assessed at its full value, even then the 
assessment proposed for the North Western would be tre- 
mendously excessive. But general property in the state is 
not being assessed at its full value. A table filed with the 
tax commission shows the 1918 estimated average true value 
of land in 17 counties in eastern South Dakota at $78.30 
per acre. The average assessment per acre in 1917 in those 
counties was $50 which represents only 63.86 per cent of 
the full value in 1918. In those counties 400 court trans- 
fers and probate appraisals made in 1917 and 1918, show 
that the 1917 assessment is only 68.46 per cent of the aver- 
age value fixed by these court transactions. When acre 
property and urban real estate are combined in this group 
of counties, the 1917 assessment represents 64.66 per cent 
of the estimated true value of 1918. 

On the same basis the assessment of North Western prop- 
erty at $36,000,000 implies a true value of about $54,000,000 
for the property of the railroad in that state. This likewise 
implies a valuation of the entire railroad within and with- 
out the state of about $1,120,000,000 2s against a composite 
system-value of only $410,000{000 worked out in the early 
part of Mr. Polleys’ statement by the use of various well 


recognized processes. 


In concluding, Mr. Polleys pointed out that while it may 
not be practically possible and expedient for the commission 
to grant at this time the full measure of relief to which the 
North Western is plainly entitled, it is certainly practicable 
to make at this time not less than a 10 per cent reduction in 
its assessment, at the same time advancing the assessment 
against general property sufficiently to put it again upon a 
75 per cent basis (adopted as proper by the commission in 
recent years). In the event that the commission takes no 
such action and the government makes a successful attack 
upen the assessment—and it is more than likely to succeed 
—the taxes to be paid by the government for 1918 on the 
entire group of North Western properties in South Dakota 
will be only about one third of the $600,000 which would 
be paid if the commission’s tentative assessments against 
those properties remained unreduced. 





LossEs OF Four YEARS’ WARr.—The losses from destruc- 
tion of railway bridges, etc., in the four years of war have 
been estimated in Belgium at $275,000,000, and in France at 
$300,000,000.—The Guaranty News. 


RAILWAY CONNECTION BETWEEN ROME AND CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE.—A new company has been formed in Naples under 
the name “Transbalcania Italiana,” with the object of bring- 
ing about direct railway connection between Rome and Con- 
stantinople. The proposed route is Otranto, Valona, 
Monastir, Salonika, Seres, Drama, Zanthi and Dimotica. 
Only the line Valona-Monastir is to be newly built; all the 
other lines are existing. Otranto will be connected with 
Valona across the Straits of Otranto, some 50 miles, by large 
ferry steamers. The new line, it is hoped, will strengthen 
Italy’s influence in Albania and the Balkan States.—Railwey 
Gazette, London. 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General McAdoo Returns to Washington; Settlement 
of Compensation Contract Expected 


IRECTOR GENERAL McApoo returned to his desk on 

Monday, much rested after his extended western trip. 

He spent the morning in the treasury department and 

the afternoon at the Interstate Commerce Commission Build- 

ing holding conferences with his assistants. While he was 
there he was visited by President Wilson. 

Mr. McAdoo promptly plunged into the pile of work that 
was before him and is expected to take action on a number of 
things this week, the most important of which is the compen- 
sation contract. 

The contract was discussed before Director General Mc- 
Adoo Wednesday morning. ‘The committees of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities were repre- 
sented by its counsel Samuel Untermyer and B. H. Inness 
Brown. The Railway Executives Advisory Committee was 
represented by its counsel, Alfred P. Thom and S. T. Bled- 
soe. ‘The counsel of the respective organizations discussed 
the contract separately. Samuel Untermyer, of counsel for 
the association, had an interview Tuesday with the director 
general. It is understood that Mr. Untermyer had a pre- 
liminary discussion of the objections of the association to 
certain sections of the contract. 


Director General and Electrification 


Mr. McAdoo, when he was at the treasury Monday morn- 
ing, held a conference with newspaper men and others, at 
which he said that his observations of the enormous water 
power resources of the west had impressed him greatly with 
the value of railway electrification. He did not mean to 
imply that he now had it in mind to carry out any extensive 
electrification projects while the war was on or during the 
period of government control, but expressed the idea that if 
the railways were permanently in the hands of the govern- 
ment instead of only temporarily he would probably give the 
idea considerable attention. Several of the newspapers pub- 
lished articles saying that Mr. McAdoo favored electrification 
of steam roads. When these articles were called to the atten- 
tion of the director general he explained that he had not in- 
tended to convey such an impression. 


Increasing Locomotive Building Capacity 


The recent order for 510 eighty-ton Consolidation locomo- 
tives for the American forces overseas has served to emphasize 
the importance of the project the Railroad Administration 
has had under discussion for some time looking towards an 
increase in the locomotive building capacity of the country. 

The Division of Finance and Purchases, John Skelton 
Williams, director, has been gathering information along 
these lines, and has been considering either the construction 
of a new locomotive plant for the government or advances to 
the three locomotive builders to cover extensive plant addi- 
tions. Information has been asked of the three locomotive 
plants to this end. It is understood, further, that negotia- 
tions are already under way whereby the Lima Locomotive 
Works will receive an advance of about $1,500,000 and that 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works will receive advances for the 
building of its new Chicago plant. One story tells of a con- 
templated plant to be built by the company in the South. 
The American Locomotive Company may receive advances for 
its Schenectady and Dunkirk plants. All these negotiations, 
of course, are subject to the. approval of Mr. McAdoo. 

The locomotive requirements for the coming year are esti- 
inated at 10,000, including engines for our domestic roads, 
for our Allies and for the American military lines in France. 


WasuinotTon, D, C. 


The locomotive building capacity of the country is estimated 
at only 6,500 or 7,000. The present proposals call for an 
increase in building capacity of 1,500 locomotives yearly. 
The urgent necessity for some step of this kind is further 
shown by the fact that Pershing’s order for 510 locomotives 
will delay the construction of the standard locomotives for 
the Railroad Administration, as has been previously noted in 
these columns. 
The Contract Warranty 


The warranty or covenant, which is being put in all con- 
tracts for purchases of equipment and supplies by the Rail- 
road Administration, has resulted in a veritable flood of in- 
quiries to the Central Advisory Purchasing Committee and 
to the Division of Law. ‘These two bodies are not attempt- 
ing to explain the warranty, but have referred the entire 
matter, with a long memorandum of questions as to just how 
various types of firms are covered, to the office of the attorney- 
general of the United States. 

The contract covenant is not merely a Railroad Adminis- 
tration matter but applies to all purchases by the government 
—in any department—War, Navy, Fuel Administration, etc. 
The attorney-general’s office has been receiving requests for 
interpretations likewise from all these departments and from 
a great many individuals and firms. The attorney-general 
is expected to give a decision within the next few days. 

The contract warranty is not exactly new, for it dates back 
to a letter bearing the date of June 18, addressed by the 
attorney-general to the heads of all departments of the 
government. ‘This letter said: . , 


A situation which has arisen in the matter of government contracts 
seems to me to require summary action. Owing to the tremendous increase 
in government business and the speed with which it must be executed, 
some manufacturers because of ignorance or misinformation have thought 
it necessary to negotiate with the government through contract brokers or 
contingent fee operators. It follows that the system requires a contractor 
in making his estimate to load his bid with the contingent fee item. The 
courts have universally condemned the contingent fee contract. The methods 
employed by the contingent fee operator are often insidious and reprehen- 
sible, and, in view of the fact that the average fee is five per cent, the re- 
sulting cost to the government is very great. As a means of breaking up 
this practice I have prepared the following form of covenant, which the 
President requests shall be inserted in all government contracts: 

“The contractor expressly warrants that he has employed no third 
person to solicit or obtain this contract in his behalf, or to cause or 
procure the same to be obtained upon compensation in any way contingent, 
in whole or in part, upon such procurement; and that he has not paid, 
or promised or agreed to pay to any third person, in consideration of 
such procurement, or in compensation for services in connection there- 
with, any brokerage, commission, or percentage upon the amount re- 
ceivable by him hereunder; and that he has not, in estimating the con- 
tract price demanded by him, included any sum by reason of any such 
brokerage, commission, or percentage; and that all monies payable to 
him hereunder are free from obligation to any other person for services. 
rendered, or supposed to have been rendered, in the procurement of this 
contract. He further agrees that any breach of this warranty shall 
constitute adequate cause for the annulment of this contract by the 
United States, and that the United States may retain to its own use 
from any sums due or to become due thereunder an amount equal to 
any brokerage, commission, or percentage so paid, or agreed to be 
paid.” 

As an additional protection it is requested that your department adopt 
as a regulation the following language taken from Section 3722, p. 735, 
R. S. as applied to the Navy Department: ‘‘And no person shall be re- 
ceived as a contractor who is not a manufacturer of, or regular dealer 
in, the articles which he offers to supply.’”’ This will synchronize the action 
of officials of your department with that of the contractor who is pro- 
hibited by Section 3737 R. S. from transferring his contract or order, or any 
interest therein, to any other party. 


Sale of Intoxicants on Railways to Be Discontinued 


One of the first things concerning which Mr. McAdoo gave 
a final decision after his return was the sale of intoxicants on 
railways. In General Order No. 39, which he issued Monday, 
he ordered that the sale of liquors and intoxicants of every 
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character in dining cars, restaurants and railroad stations 
under federal control should be discontinued immediately. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Directed to Put On More Cars 


Director General McAdoo went over the Chesapeake & 
Ohio on an inspection tour on his return trip to Washington, 
Friday, August 9, and seeing the crowded condition of the 
passenger trains directed Federal Manager Stevens to give 
the public the necessary service by putting on additional cars 
or running a second section of all trains that are crowded 
and do not afford the traveling public the necessary facilities. 
This additional service is to be made effective immediately. 


Progress on the Compensation Contract 


Negotiations on the compensation contract have proceeded 
far enough during the past few days to permit of the publica- 
tion of a new tentative draft. The draft contains several 
changes which make it more favorable to the railways, but it 
promptly drew forth objections from both the American In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association and the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities. The new tentative draft 
bears the date of August 7, and shows those revisions which 
have been made since the draft of July 5, reference to which 
was made in the Railway Age of July 12, page 50. 


ACCEPTANCE 


In section 3 relating to acceptance the last clause (c), has 
been amplified to read as follows: “The Federal control act, 
being in section 16 thereof expressly declared to be emergency 
legislation enacted to meet conditions growing out of war, 
nothing in this agreement shall be construed as expressing or 
prejudicing the future policy of the federal government con- 
cerning the ownership, control, or regulation of the company, 
or the method or basis of the capitalization thereof, and the 
recitals or provisions of this agreement shall not be used, as 
evidence or otherwise, by either party hereto in any pending 
or future proceeding which involves the acquisition or valua- 
tion of the company’s property or any part thereof; but noth- 
ing in this paragraph shall be taken or construed as affecting 
the settlement and discharge contained in paragraph (a) of 
this section nor as limiting or qualifying any of the pro- 
visions of said paragraph for the purposes thereof.” 


OPERATION AND ACCOUNTING 


Some extensive changes as between the two tentative drafts 
occur in Section 4 relating to operation and accounting dur- 
ing federal control. Paragraph (a) of this section begins in 
both drafts: “All amounts received by the director general 
under paragraphs (c), (d) and (e) of section 2 hereof and 
all other amounts collected or realized upon by him from 
current operating assets belonging to the company or arising 
from railway operations prior to midnight of December 31, 
1917, shall be credited by him to the company.” The draft 
of July 5 then continued “and the director general shall, to 
the extent of the cash received or realized from such assets, 
pay and charge to the company all expenses arising out of 
railway operations prior to January 1, 1918, including repa- 
ration claims, and may pay and charge to the company any 
of such expenses, including reparation claims, in excess of 
the cash so received or realized.” 

In the new draft of August 7 this is made to read: “Unless 
objected to by the company, the director general may in any 
case, and in cases where the current assets, including materials 
and supplies taken over by him, under the provisions of this 
agreement, are in his judgment clearly in excess of the current 
liabilities of the company paid or assumed by him, shall pay 
and charge to the company all expenses arising out of rail- 
way operation prior to January 1, 1918, including reparation 
and other claims.” 

The remainder of the clause relates to the striking of bal- 
ances at four quarterly periods and to their payment or 
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carrying forward at 5 per Céfit interest “unless the parties 
shall agree upon a different rate.” This is now amplified 
by the addition of the words, “but in cases where the current 
assets taken over clearly exceed the current liabilities of the 
company as hereinbefore provided, the payment of the amount 
due by the company may at its option be postponed until the 
end of federal control, bearing interest in the meantime.” 

Clause (h) of this same section has also come in for con- 
siderable attention and has been amplified especially so as 
to cover contracts made with subsidiary companies, etc. The 
clause as it appears in the tentative draft of August 7, reads 
as follows, the changes as between it and the draft of July 
5 being signified by italics: ' 

The director general shall at his option be substituted for 
the period of federal control in the place of the company in 
respect of the benefits and obligations of contracts relating to 
operation in force January 1, 1918, (including contracts made 
by sibsidiaries for the use and benefit of the company and 
the right to abrogate or change and make new contracts with 
express companies for the period of federal control), except 
as to contracts between the company and subsidiary compa- 
nies which shall be treated as arrangements or practices, and 
the director general shall in like manner at his option be sub- 
stituted for such period in respect of the benefits and obliga- 
tions of arrangements and practices in force during the test 
period (July 5 draft read “in force January 1, 1918”) in 
regard to fuel, materials and supplies for the operation of 
the property described in paragraph (a) of section 2 hereof 
and of any additions and extensions thereto obtained from 
any mine, oil field, or other source of supply owned or con- 
trolled by the company, it being understood that under such 
arrangements or practices, if availed of by the director gen- 
eral, he shall to the extent necessary to offset any increase 
in the standard return growing out of the furnishing by the 
company or of its subsidiaries, during the test period, of 
fuel, materials, and supplies under an arrangement or prac- 
tice at less than the then cost or the then market value thereof 
for railroad purposes, be charged for such fuel, materials and 
supplies a price expressed in dollars and cents per unit below 
or above the then cost or the then market value thereof for 
railroad purposes (as the practice of the company may have 
been) in the same amount that the prices charged the com- 
pany during the test period were below or above the then 
cost or the then market value thereof for railroad purposes.” 
From here on the clause remains unchanged. 

It is provided that, in view of the differing situations of 
the various carriers, a uniform standard clause covering the 
subject matter of this paragraph will not be insisted upon and 
it is left open for such separate treatment as may be agreed 
on in each case. 

Paragraph (j) of this section is amended so that nothing 
in it “shall be construed to require the director general to 
make any capital expenditure necessary to preserve a fran- 
chise or ordinance not heretofore availed of by the company.” 

In paragraph (m) it was provided that the company should 
have the right at all reasonable times to inspect the books 
and accounts kept by the director general relating to the 
property of the company, or to the operation thereof. A 
further provision has been added in the new draft, reading, 
“and the director general shall during federal control fur- 
nish the company with a copy of the operating reports re- 
lating to its property, and as soon as practicable after the 
end of the fiscal year shall furnish to the company a com- 
plete list of its equipment as of the end of such fiscal year.” 


UPKEEP 


One of the most important concessions secured is that hav- 
ing to do with upkeep in Section 5. The contract of July 5 
provided that the director general at his sole discretion “could 
expend such sums in addition to those expended as may be 
requisite for the safe and proper operation of the property 
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assuming a use similar to the use during the test period and 
not enhancing the cost of maintenance over what it should 
have been during the test period.” 

The new contract eliminates the words “proper” and 
“what it should have been,” which revision leaves the matter 
less to the uncontrolled discretion of the director general and 
makes more specific conditions concerning this important 
phase of the contract. The revised clause reads as follows: 
“The director general may expend such sums, if any, in addi- 
tion to those expended as may be requisite for the safe opera- 
tion of the property, assuming a use similar to the use during 
the test period and not substantially enhancing the cost of 
maintenance over the normal standard of maintenance of rail- 
roads of like character and business during said period.” 


TAXES 


In Section (6) relating to Taxes a new paragraph (f) 
has been added, reading, ‘“‘In the event of a change by Con- 
gress in the system of taxation whereby the present dis- 
tinction between war taxes and other taxes is altered or 
abrogated, the director general shall continue to pay such 
part of the taxes under such changed system, by whatever 
name they may be called, as will bear a fair relation to the 
taxes which under the federal control act he is required to 
pay out of revenues derived from railway operations while 
under federal control.” 


- COMPENSATION 


Section (7) relates to compensation. In paragraph (b) 
of this section relating to the payment of the compensation 
and to the deductions for the cost of additions and better- 
ments not justly chargeable to the United States, there is a 
proviso that the power to make such deductions shall not be so 
exercised as to prevent the company from paying out the 
sums required to support its corporate existence, for sinking 
funds, etc. In the new draft the company’s position is 
further strengthened by additional provisos so that now the 
latter part of this paragraph reads: “Provided, however, 
that said power to deduct the cost of additions and better- 
ments not justly chargeable to the United States shall not be 
so exercised as to prevent the company from paying out the 
sums required to support its corporate organization, to keep 
up sinking funds for the company’s debts required by con- 
tracts in force December 31, 1917, to pay its taxes, to pay 
rents and other amounts properly payable by the company 
for leased, operated, or controlled roads and properties, to 
pay interest which has heretofore been regularly paid by the 
company, and interest on loans issued during federal con- 
trol and approved by the director general; nor shall such 
deduction be made in respect of additions and betierments 
which are for war purposes and not for the normal develop- 
ment of the company, nor in respect of road extensions, zor 
in respect of amounts due under paragraphs (a) and (d) 
of section 4 hereof, in cases where the curreat assets of the 
company taken over by the director general with the pro- 
vision of this agreement clearly exceed the current liabilities 
of the company paid or assumed by the director general under 
said section. In the event of a difference as to the fact whether 
additions and betterments are for war purposes and not for 
the normal development of the company, or as to whether an 
addition is a road extension, the question may be referred 
to and determined by the commission.” 

The company’s position is also strengthened in a number 
of other ways: 

By the addition of this sentence to the end of this same 
paragraph: “Overdue installments of compensation, or 
hlances thereof, provided for in this section shall bear in- 
terest from maturity at the rate of five per cent per annum, 
¢\cept that if the director general shall, prior to the execu- 
ton of this contract, have loaned the company any money, 
the installments of compensation overdue at the date of the 
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execution shall bear interest from maturity at the same rate 
as that charged to the company on such loans.” 

By addition of an entirely new paragraph of this section, 
paragraph (e): ‘From its compensation so received by it 
or from other income, if adequate for the purpose, the com- 
pany shall make all payments of interest, rents and other 
sums necessary to prevent a default under any mortgage or 
lease of any of the property described in paragraph (a) of 
section 2 hereof; and if at any time during federal control of 
the company, by virtue of any change in the right of posses- 
sion (subject to the rights of the United States) to any of 
said property or otherwise, shall no longer be entitled as be- 
tween itself and any other person or corporation to receive 
the entire compensation herein provided, such compensation 
shall be apportioned and paid, as between the parties en- 
titled thereto, as justice and right may require.” 


LossEs ON ADDITIONS 


The company’s position is also strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a new paragraph (f) to Section 8, relating to claims 
for losses on additions, etc.: ‘The director general shall 
not acquire any motive power, cars or other equipment at 
the expense, or on the credit, of the company in excess of 
what in his judgment is necessary, in addition to its then 
existing equipment, to provide for the traffic requirements 
of its own system of transportation; but this provision shall 
not prevent the director general, after the acquisition of such 
equipment, from using the same, or any part thereof, on the 
line of any other company.” 


INVESTMENT BANKERS AND INVESTORS PROTEST 


The new tentative draft has not yet resulted in the with- 
drawal of opposition on the part of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America or of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities. 

Resolutions adopted by the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation and forwarded to Director General McAdoo were 
made public Friday, the day following the publication of 
the new tentative draft. Various important changes in the 
wording of the contract were suggested in the resolutions, 
which were drawn up some time before and, therefore, pre- 
ceded the amendments to the contract announced in the new 
tentative draft. It was stated, however, that the amend- 
ments made did not cover the points presented by the In- 
vestment Bankers and, therefore, the resolutions adopted 
by the association still stand. In other words, the associa- 
tion is holding out for further changes in the contract. 

The committee on railroad securities of the Investment 
Bankers Association, which framed the resolutions, consist- 
ing of John E. Oldham, J. F. B. Mitchell, L. H. Kronthal, 
John R. Hall and F. H. Sisson, holds that the changes in 
the form of contract suggested by it are essential for the 
maintenance of railroad credit. 

The modifications to the contract proposed by the com- 
mittee are mainly as follows: 


1. The provisions for the payment of interest and sinking funds on bonds 
and notes and rentals of leased lines which were earned and paid during 
the test period should be definite and positive and not subject to any deduc- 
tions which might impair the confidence of investors therein. 

2. The provisions for the payment of dividends at the average rate main- 
tained during the test period, if fully earned during the test period, should 
be made as positive and certain as possible. 

3. If the companies are to be required to accept the “covenants and 
obligations of the director general” in the contract as a complete discharge 
of any liability for loss or damage caused by the diversion or impairment of 
traffic or business by the unified operation during federal control, the con- 
tract shouid contain some such covenant and obligation providing for the 
ascertainment ard payment of such loss or damage, 


Regarding interest and dividend payments the committee 
says: 


“If the railroads are to maintain sound financial structures, stocks and 
interest bearing obligations must be issued in the future in approximately 
like proportions, and this certainly will be impossible to accomplish if 
uncertainty exists as to the payment of dividends on conservatively capi- 
talized properties. The committee therefore believes that it is most im- 
portart for the preservation of sound credit that the contract should contain. 
positive and definite assurance that dividends which have been earned and 
paid in the past will continue to be paid during Federal control in order 
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to maintain credit on a basis which will permit future financing to be 
conducted along sound and conservative lines. . 

“The committee believes further that, in addition to assurance of sufficient 
compensation to pay interest and dividends during Federal control, the con- 
tract will fail to inspire confidence in investors unless there is assurance 
that the property wiil be returned to them at the end of Federal control 
with its earning capacity unimpaired or proper provision is made for com- 
pensation for such loss as may be occasioned through diversion of traffic or 
as a result of operation as a unified system. , ’ 

“The unified operation of the railroads under Federal control will ulti- 
mately result in the diversion of business from one road to another. At 
the end of the Federal control certain roads may find that their business 
and good will have largely been diminished or destroyed.” 


In conclusion the committee says: 

“We are aware of the fact that there has been a good deal of discussion 
as to various provisions of the contract between the representatives of the 
railroad administration and the representatives of the railroads, but it has 
seemed to us proper, and indeed to be our duty, to submit and urge upon 
your consideration the various suggestions to which we call attention, from 
the standpoint of fairness to present investors, and of the important bearing 
which they may have upon credit amd upon the larger problem of govern- 
ment financing. The administration, by its declarations before referred to, 
has created in the minds of holders of railroad securities distributed 
throughout the country a confidence that the prompt payment of the usual 
interest and dividends to which they are entitled will not be impaired or 
affected by the surrender of the railroads to the government, The admin- 
istration unquestionably intends to carry out those declarations in good 
faith. 

“It seems to the committee that it is of vital importance, and that the 
.dministration itself must desire, that confidence shall not now be impaired 
by any doubtful or indefinite or ambiguous language put into the contract 
itself. The declarations of the government in the contract should be as 
positive and absolute as those made when it secured the legislation and took 
over the railroads. Anything less will only excite distrust and destroy 
confidence, and, we believe, ultimately greatly embarrass the entire financial 
programme of the railroad administration and possibly affect the entire 
financial plan of the government for the conduct of the war.” 


PROTEST OF SECURITY OWNERS 


The objections of the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities were contained in a report issued also on 
Friday by S. Davies Warfield, president of the association. 
Mr. Wartield’s report said in part: 

A meeting of the Committee of Seventy was held at the 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on July 23. 


“Samuel Untermyer and B. H. Inness Brown, of counsel, then took up the 
details of the suggested amendments with the government representatives, 

“The details of further negotiations were now left in the hands of your 
two smaller committees and counsel, who have been conducting the_ nego- 
diations with the government representatives from the beginning. Confer- 
ences with the government representatives have been practically continuous 
since that time and are still continuing. 

“As a result of these negotiations we now advise you of the modifications 
in the contract which have been thus far granted us, and are now set 
forth in the latest tentative draft of contract issued by the government 
representatives, dated August 7. 

“These modifications are as follows, viz.: 

“1. Section 4.—OPpeERATION AND ACCOUNTING. 

“This section of the draft of contract of July 5 permitted the government 
to charge against a railroad and deduct from its standard return all current 
liabilities paid by the government for the said raiload over and above its 
cash assets other than working capital contributed by it without allowing 
credit for supplies and materials turned over by the said railroad. These 
supplies and materials were to be accounted for by the government only 
at the end of federal control, meanwhile the railroad was to be required 
to make good to the government the excess of liabilities so paid or have 
the same deducted from its standard return. 

“Important modifications to this section have been granted the effect of 
which is to give to a railroad credit for its supplies and materials turned 
over and at the option of the railroad to defer the payment of the balance 
as between current and current liabilities until the end of federal 
control whenever it appears that the total current assets, including supplies 
and materials, are clearly equal to the total current liabilities. This relieves 
the railroads from having to raise and pay to the government large amounts 


of cash and tends to further stahilize and make more certain the standard 
return,” 


assets 


Mr. Warfield then speaks of the charge in Section 5, rela- 
tive to upkeep and excess maintenance: 


“The specific purposes for which expenditures for excess maintenance may 
be made are now defined; formerly they were not. We still contend, 
however, that while this modification is a decided improvement, no such 
charge should be made in priority to fixed charges and to such dividends 
as were paid during the test period. Such charges for excess maintenance 
should be carried over until the end of federal control so that the standard 
return shall be a fixed amount and not subject to reduction during federal 
control, 

“On this branch of the subject and as affecting this and other provisions 
of the contract our contention has been and still is that the standard 


return shall be a fixed known sum on which the company and those who 
deal with it can confidently rely as a basis of credit and as a fund out of 
which its fixed charges and dividends can be paid, as was contemplated by 
the President’s proclamation. 


“A final decision has not been reached on the important fundamental 
clause of the contract known as the ‘Acceptance Clause’ (Section 3) 
slight change has been made in this clause along the lines of the sugges- 
tions made. We have asked a further modification which is still under 
consideration by the government representatives. Even this, however, will 
only partially relieve the drastic and unjust character of this clause. In 


obiections to clause 


discussion 


amplification of the (a) of this section of the contract 
we refer vou to the thereof by counsel herein mentioned and 
mailed to you under date of July 20. 

“The question of the right of court review of decisions, under the con- 


tract, of the Interstate Commerce Commission also remains under consid- 
eration 


is yet been made affecting the broad powers 


making of additions and betterments without 


rogress ! 


+} 
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limitation and charging the same against the companies, Under the pro- 
posed contract the cost of additions and betterments made by the director 
general may be deducted from the standard return before the payment 
of such dividends as have been regularly paid by a railroad during the test 
period. Our contention is that no deduction for any class of capital 
expenditures should be made from the standard return until after such 
dividends have been provided for, and that abnormal additions shall be 
accounted for only at the termination of federal control. Taxes and rentals 
of leaséd lines and properties are, however, now provided for and come 
before any deductions for the cost of additions and betterments from the 
standard return. 

“Changes in some of the details of the contract have also been made, but 
there are stil! many particulars in which we regard the provisions of the 
Jatest revised draft. as unjust to the railroads and the owners of their 
securities. 

“The modifications granted, above mentioned, are important, but we feel 
that the representatives of the government are unduly exacting in declining 
thus far to grant cther modifications of the fundamental provisions of the 
contract which seem to us to be essential to railroad credit and to the 
protection of the security owners, the equity of which is indisputable. 
Your two smaller committees and counsel will continue the negotiations in 
such directions as may be deemed expedient, in the hope of securing the 
further relief soughi.” 


Insurance and Fire Protection Section Securing 
Information 


The Insurance and Fire Protection Section is sending out 
questionnaires asking for detailed information about the fire 
protection methods of the railways and their practice con- 
cerning marine insurance. The head of the section is 
Charles N. Rambo, who reports to John Skelton Williams, 
director of the Division of Finance and Purchases. 

The letter to the regional directors states: 

It is desired that close attention be given to all fire 
dangers and the adequate and reasonable protection of prop- 
erties, and that the work of inspection of properties against 
hazards and fire loss and damage and the results of the 
inspections may be co-ordinated, the following information 
is desired as a preliminary step in perfecting a plan of 
organization : 

1. What is now being done by each railroad under federal 
control in your region with regard to inspections against 
fire loss and damage and the minimizing of fire hazards? 

2. How many general fire inspectors, whose entire time 
is utilized in going over all properties of each road, are now 
employed by each road? 

3. How many district fire inspectors or fire marshals 
are employed and in what districts? 

4. Could the duties of any of these inspectors or marshals 
be enlarged by taking in additional property in your terri- 
tory without lessening the effectiveness of their present 
service? 

5. How often are inspections made of all properties, also 
of the large and important properties. 

6. Are fire brigade organizations maintained at all im- 
portant properties and under careful supervision and drill? 

7. What is now being done with inspector’s reports and 
their recommendations ? 

8. Are recommendations followed up to see that prompt 
action is taken to eliminate dangers or properly protect the 
properties ? 

9. What is now being done in connection with recom- 
mendations requiring special appropriations and expendi- 
tures? 

In the general insurance questionnaire, which was sent 


‘out to all railroads by the director general, certain ques- 


tions regarding the inspection service were asked under Form 
7. Since that time, however, under General Order No. 24, 
issued May 16, 1918, by the director general and a letter 
sent to the carriers, they were instructed uot to renew any 
expiring fire insurance on property under federal control 
and not to take out any new fire insurance policies upon 
such properties. ‘The latter, however, suggested care for fire 
prevention in the following terms: 

“Tf the termination of insurance in accordance with this 
order results, as to any particular property, in the dis- 
continuance by the insurance company of inspection or other 
measures for prevention of loss, it will be desirable to adopt 
proper substitute therefor, and the carrier shall make reason- 
able and proper temporary provision for such inspection and 
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other preventive measures, reporting its action to this office.” 

In the letter relating to marine insurance and fire pro- 
tection, dated July 24, Mr. Williams says: 

“We should like to have from such of the railroads or 
their affiliated companies in your region as may have, or 
handle, marine transportation risks and liabilities, informa- 
tion with respect to the marine insurance results during the 
years 1915, 1916 and 1917, so that we may review the data 
with a view to effecting economies incident to operating 
expenses. 

“The information desired for each of the years would be 
as follows: (a) The amount of insurance placed; (b) the 
premiums paid thereon; (c) the losses incurred thereunder. 
This information is desired for hulls and cargoes separately, 
and for each general class of risks separately, that is, for 
marine insurance placed in connection with hulls and car- 
goes in harbor, bay, river or canal transportation, Great 
Lakes transportation and ocean coastwise transportation. I 
should also like to have any other general information that 
the railroads may have with respect to the entire subject 
which would be of value.” 


Shop Men Satisfied with Recent Increases 


Reports received by officers of the Railroad Administra- 
tion are to the effect that officers and men alike are well 
satisfied with the increases in pay to shopmen announced in 
Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 27. Mechanical 
officers in different parts of the country who have been heard 
from say that many skilled men who had left them to go into 
other work have begun to return to their railroad jobs and 
some say that the advanced wages are proving sufficient to 
_ attract also skilled mechanics new to railway work. In fact 
on most railroads there are more mechanical department em- 
ployees on the payrolls now, in both the car and the locomo- 
tive departments, than there were at this time last year. 

When the recent increase in wages to shopmen was an- 
nounced by the director general two weeks ago it was the 
general consensus of opinion that in view of the pass privi- 
leges and the steady and permanent employment in railway 
shop work, the men would be well satisfied. This conclusion 
is now being borne out. 

On August 9 the director general announced in Supple- 
ment No. 5 to General Order No. 27 (relative to wages of 
shopmen) that: 

Effective August 1, the wages, hours and other conditions 
of employment of employees of the operating department of 
the Pullman Company will be the same as those fixed in 
Supplement No. 4 to General Order No. 27 for correspond- 
ing classes of railroad employees, but none of the pro- 
visions named therein will be retroactive prior to August 1, 
1918. 

The Board of Wages and Working Conditions last week 
heard the employees and this week the management relative 
to the wages of telegraphers and telephoners, train 
despatchers, agents located at stations, line repairers, lever- 
men or interlockers, towermen or train directors, block 
operators and staffmen. 


Operating Conditions in the Allegheny Region 


Mr. McAdoo has received the following report from C. H. 
Markham, director of the Allegheny Region, summarizing 
the work of the railroads in that region for the two-months’ 
period ended July 31, 1918: 

Transportation conditions during June and July were 
fair and showed continued improvement. Freight traffic, 
considering the volume, moved with reasonable promptness. 
There was no congestion, as the movement of business to the 
larger industrial centers and for export is controlled by 
permits. The embargo against lumber from the South has 
been removed except as to points on the seaboard between 
Washington and Jersey City, where it is moved on permits. 
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During June and July the car supply was generally good 
and met the demand. 

In June anthracite coal loading was 63,187 cars, increase, 
4,179 cars over last year; bituminous, 191,767, increase 
22,781. July anthracite loading was 69,630 cars, increase, 
2,329 cars, bituminous, 223,014 cars, increase, 35,100. 

Coal dumped at tidewater increased 223,537 tons in June, 
and 444,916 tons in July, as compared with corresponding 
months last year. 

Blast furnace operations reports for the last week in June 
and July show 


June July 
By-product OVENS iN OPEration......ccccsessveces 95 percent 93 per cent 
Blast furnaces in operation... css .000s-00sssiecs 94 percent 90 per cent 
Open hearth and Bessemer converters in operation. 88 percent 85 per cent 


and the operations not affected by any transportation de- 
ficiencies. 

There has been a material improvement in our perishable 
service in the past 60 days, and the vegetable movement 
from the trucking sections of Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey is being handled in a manner satisfactory to shippers. 
The Southern peaches were handled in excellent shape. 

The heavy passenger business was well handled, and 
passenger train schedules were maintained with reasonable 
regularity. 

Troop movements have been heavy throughout June and 
July but were handled in a most satisfactory manner. 

Shortage of mechanics and laborers is retarding progress 
in repairing bad order cars, resulting in an accumulation 
above normal. Repairs to locomotives are progressing satis- 
factorily. 

Constant study is being given the question of co-ordinating 
facilities and service, and the handling of traffic via the 
most favorable routes. : : 

Since June 1, 204 unifications have been effected, relieving 
a large number of employees for other service. There have 
been 36 diversions of freight traffic of considerable magni- 
tude for the purpose of relieving congested routes and dis- 
tricts, using routes which are shorter or have more advan- 
tageous grades, or increasing capacity of certain routes for 
other traffic. Typical of this is the rerouting of Baltimore & 
Ohio freight and passenger trains over the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie tracks between McKeesport and New Castle Junction, 
and the co-ordination of passenger traffic on the Pennsyl- 
vania, and Philadelphia & Reading, between Philadelphia, 
Norristown, Reading and Pottsville, effecting a saving of 
322,296 passenger train miles yearly, all of which represents 
a yearly saving of approximately $1,240,000. 

Additions and betterment work is progressing well con- 
sidering the difficulty in obtaining labor and materials. 


Half Rates on Cattle Feed 


Owing to the severe drought in western Texas which has 
seriously hindered the growth of grass and other feed for 
cattle, the Division of Traffic, working with the Department 
of Agriculture, has put in effect half rates on cattle feeds of 
various kinds to this section from different sources of supply 
throughout the west. 


Mileage Scrip 


The Division of Traffic is hoping to put the $30 scrip book, 
illustrated in last week’s Railway Age, on sale about the 20th 
of this month. A $15 book is also being prepared, which it 
is hoped will be put on sale about September 20. 


195 Miles’ Haul Per Car Saved by Re-Routing 


The following summary showing a total reduction of 
1,739,639 car miles, or 195 miles haul per car, is taken from 
a statement to the director general relative to the carloads of 
freight re-routed at various points west of the Mississippi 
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river, covering various periods from April to the middle of 
July. 


Total Reduction 
carloads in haul 
rerouted (Car miles) 

At Minnesota Transfer, Minn., May 25 to July 15 2,724 327,222 
at Foosts, 30... Jaume 31 to July 15.....ccvcescevese 5191 88,553 
Kansas City, Mo., June 17 to uly _ SSE Peneres 66 90,277 
Pekin, Ill., June 22 to SS Seer» 24 1,534 
At various points, oil from Casper, Wyo., June 22 
DM Maid waddeneleehbaweue senses mnebacsaa 31 8,488 
Various points, wheat from O.-W. R. & N. Ry. to 
Minneapolis, April 24 to June_11............+.. 1,093 452,335 
At various points, fruit from ews i? 7 
rerouted via Cclton and L. A. L. R # 
April and May.......sccceccecceccccccvccsscs 810 376,650 
By various lines in aeee switching district for 
three weeks ending July 13..........+.eeeeeeee 334 41,013 
By various lines, eastbound traffic diverted to Lake 
Michigan car ferry routes, for two weeks ending 
PE (Eo ale cake ebb hes bua Me nw ub aa cn es os +ees 626 46,726 
By C. & N. W. Ry.—April, May and June....... 339 25,528 
Be ee Ee ee aa pon ct veseoareewtese 7 796 
cf as ee eee Tee ee 119 13,193 
By ef arr 375 35,028 
At El Paso, Tex., March 1 to June 28............ 714 166,645 
By California OG. FRG 00. FUNG. 0c coccecessesne 146 653 
NE Latbene badbanWeadenhetesK eked ceneennes 8,999 1,754,641 


195 car miles 


Ties to Be Paid for on Delivery 


HE FORM OF CROSS tie check illustrated shows the nego- 
2. tiable certificate which the Southern Regional Director 
has instructed all roads in his territory to use, begin- 

ning not later than September 1, to provide for payment on 
delivery of cross ties purchased. As noted in circular letter 
No. 366, it has been considered necessary that ties should 
be paid for on delivery by a negotiable tie check of this 
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chasing committee and, (5) an inspector’s memorandum to 
be kept in the inspector’s book. The railroads have been 
instructed to look after the safe bonding of their tie inspec- 
tors in a bonding company for the proper performance of 
their duties at not less than $5,000 each and have also been 
advised that in case of any shortage of funds for the pur- 
chase of cross ties by prompt payment, they shall apply to 
the director of finances and purchases at Washington for 
necessary funds. 

The form shown which is now adopted as standard for all 
roads in the Southern Region is one that has been used for 
a number of years by several roads in the South. It is to 
be approximately 57% in. by 8 in. in size. 


“One Ton More Per Car’ 


HHE PHOTOGRAPHS showing poor loading and perfect 
é loading of bituminous coal demonstrate that greatly 

increased coal production can be gained if all cars are 
loaded to maximum capacity. 

Some indication of the results possible of accomplishment 
is obtained from the fact that one more ton loaded on the 
average on each car leaving the mines in April, May, June 
and July of this year, would have produced an additional 
output of over 200,000 tons per week or 10,000,000 tons 
per year. But even “One more ton per car” would require 
only two per cent increase in the carload on the average, 
whereas, tests conducted by the Association of Transporta- 
tion and Car Accounting Officers show that fully eight per 

cent of coal carrying capacity is 






































































































































UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION Form sas] now not utilized in the average 
W.G. McADOO, Director General of Railroa loading. 
ate Atlantic Coast ‘sa Railroad 
$ s x9 J CROSS TIE CERTIFICATE ib isritinana 
% :* Ligpettevitie, C., July 1st_.191_8_ THE PEOPLE AND WAR TAXES. 
2S | Received from ee Smith ________-P. 0. Address_Jonesboro, N. C. | -More than $3,500,000,000 has 
the__ . July oo 191 8 _, at oF near Mile Post ey Q.B.Cars been collected in internal revenue 
a (No.)- ons —_ Cross Ties, Grade No._4 __at_-96 Centseach |g _192|00_ taxes, including income and excess 
pt meu 4 __#«.81. ~ [| 202/50_ profits taxes, for the fiscal year. 
gs — Heart Pine —~B_____at_. 75 127 |75_ This exceeds by over $100,000,000 
_ oe — Sap Pine 8 —___at_..4 2 __47|00 the estimates made a few months 
a 2s —_ $_569|25 ago, and by over $200,000,000 the 
2 =; £ | _Recdedond Shipped to estimates made a year .ago when 
223, __Biled Cent. R.R. of N.J.,Z John Doe, R.MDestisation Plainfield, N.J. the revenue measures were passed 
Ps § ° Car Initial Aca Car Number No. Ties _|| Car Initial | Car Number _| No. Ties by Congress. The success in col- 
Faz S.: et 2026 _ | — : = | lecting this large revenue is attrib- 
38 : § t a | —_——__|—_—_|"_ | _ uted by the Treasury Department to 
po Pl eremmnen en meet ene ———| the patriotism and co-operation of 
; {a tata tinit a si cre mo the American people in promptly 
BSE Z| No. Ties | Station | Mile Post | Division No. Ties | Station | Mile Post Division | €@Nd cCheerfully meeting the war 
322: . ___ | burdens imposed upon them. 
7 P > a This Certificate to be filled out with indelible pencil only. Any erasure, alteration, defacement or mutilation makes this certificate void. A Hint TO ENGLISH TRAVEL- 
FF AS | tus tmsncctor-Centifegte, when prop eco goons ot @ ERS.—Intending visitors to Bright- 
ES & | Atiantic Coast i AY ington, NX. C, and will be honored on a. Le on will probably have a more com- 
Say aa, rues, eniy sremetzebie hen tt hee been propery’ en Y) Inspectdr-Rh. fortable journey if they act on a 








Certificate for Payment for Cross Ties 


kind so that the production of cross ties will be stimulated 
to the greatest possible extent. There is further provision 
for the prompt repayment to the forwarding road by the 
road receiving the cross ties. 

The tie check is in quintuple form, including: (1) an 
original or inspector certificate for the producer, which 
when properly endorsed becomes a sight draft on the railroad 
treasurer; (2) a duplicate for the railroad purchasing agent; 
(3) a triplicate for the assistant auditor of disbursements 
of the railroad; (4) a memorandum for the regional pur- 


hint which comes from official 
quarters—avoid week-end travel 
(if they must travel at all) 
and study the time-table for Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. On a recent Saturday at London Bridge and 
Victoria, the stations were inundated by would-be passengers, 
and as the trains went off hundreds were turned away again 
and again, with the result that in the end the booking offices 
had to be closed. The railway company does not urge people 
to travel, except for strictly business purposes, but it 
points out that more comfort may be met with in mid-week. 
It is impossible to put on extra trains.—Railway Gazette, 
London. 
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Coal Cars As They Should Be Loaded 








Suggests Railroad Administration Control for Packers 


Federal Trade Commission Says They Have Undue Influence 


Through Ownership 


HAT THE RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION take over the stock 
‘a cars, stockyards, and refrigerator cars and establish 

central wholesale markets and storage plants open to 
all on equal terms, are the remedies suggested by the Federal 
Trade Commission for the evils it finds in the meat packing 
industry as at present conducted by the “Big Five.” These 
recommendations and the other findings of the commission 
concerning the meat packing industry were made public by 
order of the President Thursday, August 8. The report is 
a severe denunciation of the methods followed by the so- 
called “Big Five.” 

The letter of submittal to the President bears the date of 
July 3 and some of the things recommended have already 
taken place. The Railroad Administration has taken over 
the stock cars, but, as was noted in the Railway Age of July 
5, page 16, it has not taken, except in a few cases, any of 
the stockyards railways. 

Such parts of the summary of the report as deal with the 
stock and refrigerator cars or with railway matters generally 
are given herewith: 

A letter of submittal to the President, bearing the date 
of July 3, contained the following statement: It appears 
that five great packing concerns of the country—Swift, Ar- 
mour, Morris, Cudahy, and Wilson—have attained such a 
dominant position that they control at will the market in 
which they buy their supplies and the market in which they 
sell their products, and hold the fortunes of their competitors 
in their hands. 

If these five great concerns owned no packing plants and 
killed no cattle and still retained control of the instruments 
of transportation, of marketing and of storage, their posi- 
tion would not be less strong than it is. The producer of 
live stock is at the mercy of these five companies because 
they control the market and the marketing facilities and, to 
some extent, the rolling stock which transports the product 
to the market. The competitors of these five concerns are 
at their mercy because of the control of the market places, 
storage facilities, and the refrigerator cars for distribution. 
The consumer of meat products is at the mercy of these five 
because both producer and competitor are helpless to bring 
relief. 

The stock car is a part of the equipment of the common 
carrier whose services are necessary to the producer of meat 
animals so that he may reach the market. The railroads 
furnish suitable cars for the transportation of other kinds 
of freight, and as to the use of such cars the miner of coal 
or the manufacturer of furniture are on an equality, but in 
the matter of transportation of live stock to a small degree 
there comes in a private ownership and a control and a 
manipulation of the means of transportation—the stock car 
—so it is that we recommend: 

1. That the government acquire, through the Railroad 
Administration, all rolling stock used for the transportation 
of meat animals and that such ownership be declared a gov- 
ernment monopoly. 

In the transportation of all other kinds of freight the 
transportation companies provide proper and suitable freight 
depots. The proper and suitable freight depot for live stock 
is a stockyard with its equipment of exchange buildings, 
terminal railways, and means of distributing full, unbiased, 
helpful market information, etc. We therefore recommend: 

2. That the government acquire, through the Railroad 
Administration, the principal and necessary stockyards of 
the country, to be treated as freight depots and to be oper- 





of Cars, Yards, Etc. 


ated under such conditions as will insure open, competitive 
markets, with uniform scale of charges for all services per- 
formed, and the acquisition or establishment of such addi- 
tional yards from time to time as the future development of 
live-stock production in the United States may require. This 
to include customary adjuncts of stockyards. 

A requisite for the proper transportation of fresh meat 

and dairy products is that type of rolling stock known as 
refrigerator cars. The railroads supply proper, special types 
of cars for other classes of freight but cars and icing facilities 
necessary for fresh meats are in private ownership. This 
ownership furnishes these five great packing companies one 
of their most powerful means for controls, manipulations and 
restraints. Lacking access on equal terms to these facilities 
competitors of the five great packers are at their mercy, and, 
competition being stifled, the consumer similarly is helpless. 
We therefore recommend: 
3. That the. government acquire, through the Railroad 
Administration, all privately owned refrigerator cars and all 
necessary equipment for their proper operation and that such 
ownership be declared a government monopoly. 

Proper freight houses are provided by common carriers 
for the various sorts of freight except meat and perishable 
products. The indicated freight depot for such commodi- 
ties is a cold-storage house. Such a depot used as a distrib- 
uting station, if free of access to all, would consti- 
tute an agency for fair and free competition. Such a depot 
in private hands, as now, constitutes an invincible weapon 
for monopoly and control and manipulation. We therefore 
recommend : 

4. That the federal government acquire such of the 
branch houses, cold-storage plants, and warehouses us are 
necessary to provide facilities for the competitive marketing 
and storage of food products in the principal centers of dis- 
tribution and consumption. The same to be operated by the 
government as public markets and storage places under such 
conditions as will afford an outlet for all manufacturers and 
handlers of food products on equal terms. Supplementing 
the marketing and storage facilities thus acquired, the fed- 
eral government establish, through the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, at the terminals of all principal points of distribu- 
tion and consumption, central wholesale markets, and stor- 
age plants, with facilities open to all upon payment of just 
and fair charges. 

The Commission believes that these four suggestions 
strike so deeply at the root of the tree of monopoly that they 
constitute an adequate and simple solution of a problem the 
gravity of which will be unfolded to you in the pages which 
follow : 

The following statements are taken from the summary 
of the report: 

The monopolistic position of the Big Five is based not 
only upon the large proportion of the meat business which 
they handle, ranging from 61 to 86 per cent in the principal 
lines, but primarily upon their ownership, separately or joint- 
ly, of stockvards, car lines, cold storage plants, branch houses 
and the other essential facilities for the distribution of perish 
able foods. 

Instruments of Control and Monopoly 

The actual and potential powers of these corporate groups 

and individuals are far greater and much more menacins 


to the welfare and true prosperity of the nation than thi 
enumeration of industrial possessions would indicate. Thi 
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greater menace lies in the fact that the Big Five have in- 
trenched themselves in what may be called the strategic 
positions of control of food distribution. These strategic 
positions, which serve not only to protect the controls which 
the big packers have already acquired, but to insure their 
easy conquest of new fields, are: 


(a) Stockyards, with their collateral institutions, such 
as terminal roads, cattle-loan banks, and market papers. 

(b) Private refrigerator-car lines for the transportation 
of all kinds of perishable foods. 


(c) Cold storage plants for the preservation of perish- 
able foods. 

(d) Branch-house system of wholesale distribution. 

(e) Banks and real estate. 


Stockyards.—The stockyards are the depot markets through 
which practically all animals which move in interstate com- 
merce pass. Ownership, partial or complete, of these mar- 
kets is not only a source of great profit, but affords a fun- 
damental business advantage. 

How completely the Big Five control these markets will 
appear from the following list: 


Percentage of Number of 
stock controlled big packers 
Location of Yards by Big Five interested 
I NES, 5s dis ic oe 5 0 wawreCieWierois 95.0 xe 
CU So sibacesce wanaewriciny a4 @). (?) @) 
ee SS Seer 100.0 1 
I I acaveiwcaced ee bes se Haie.p ema 100.0 1 
Ne Se, or naid lai ois'arel ie ates nieve 100.0 2 
I Siig ws ancte:916 sucharsinrst ease 83.5 4 
i I NN ernig ornare ws acd aierewreare de oe 
Pee NOG EMIS. Csr ee nisc wale wo ewuswey 79.0 1 
See ee 69.3 2 
JORMMONNE, PUR. oc scissewewwcses 99.2 1 
Jersey City, N. J.: : 
Jersey City Stock Yards........ (*) 91.4 2 
Central Union Stock Yards..... 99.2 1 
TRE. I, PNG ios cose eco sas'es 67.3 5 
ee I ere ene ee 90.0 1 
EE RENE 25.7 2 
a ee 97.5 1 
po Ee ae ae 100.0 1 
SS ot ER ee ree 99.0 1 
Dew Ce BS | ac Gv kee ce ween acre 86.1 1 
ge A ee eee ee 97.4 1 
oO SE es a eee 84.7 2 
OS ere re eee (*) 60.2 2 
NI TEES ono yc nu as aewacaes« 97.0 1 
op, A ee eee arr 92.1 Z 
DIO Se. TOWN, ec covcessueecesow 75.1 3 
eR Be OR ee en eee 63.5 2 
oe oe eee 84.2 2 
South San Francisco, Cal. 91.0 5 
West Philadelrhia, Pa. ............ (*) 45.8 1 
NG Ms 3055.0 wale dc ssoteeien aba 59.6 1 
ye Saat» Seater maine rete “sg: ia eee 





+The Commission has definitely located Armour’s interest in the Chicago 
Stock Yards Co. as 19.4 per cent. There is also evidence that Swift and 
probably Morris were parties to the negotiations by which Armour acquired 
his interests, but it has not yet been possible to locate Swift & Morris stock, 
because of the system by which the stockholders’ names are concealed 
through the issuance of “bearer warrants” for the stock. 

“96 per cent owned by East St. Louis yards. 

* Including Allerton family interests. 

*82 per cent owned by Sioux City yards. 

The big packers’ control at these markets is much greater 
than these statistics indicate. In the first place they are the 
largest and in some cases practically the only buyers at these 
various markets, and as such hold a whip hand over the 
commission men who act as the intermediaries in the sale of 
live stock. 

The packers’ power is increased by the fact that they con- 
trol all the facilities through which live stock is sold to 
themselves. Control of stockyards comprehends control of 
live-stock exchange buildings where commission men have 
their offices; control of assignment of pens to commission 
firms; control of banks and cattle-loan companies; control 
of terminal and switching facilities; control of yardage serv- 
ices and charges; control. of weighing facilities; control of 
the disposition of dead animals and other profitable yard 
monopolies; and in most cases control of all packing-house 
and other business sites. Packer-owned stockyards give these 
Interests access to records containing confidential shipping 
inormation which is used to the disadvantage of shippers 
Who have attempted to forward their live stock to a second 
market. 

“rivate car lines and transportation privileges —The Big 
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Five own 93 per cent of the total of all kinds of cars owned 
by interstate slaughterers, including refrigerator, stock, tank, 
box, flat, and gondola cars. The most important of these 
from the standpoint of monopolization are the refrigerator 
cars. 

The Big Five own 91 per cent of all refrigerator cars 
properly equipped for the shipment of fresh meat that are 
operated upon the railroads of the United States. The rail- 
roads have almost no equipment suitable for shipping dressed 
meat, and, consequently, unless an independent packing com- 
pany is large enough to afford to make a heavy outlay for 
refrigerator cars, it is practically impossible for it to attempt 
to ship fresh meat out of the locality in which it is produced. 
The smaller independents, therefore, confine themselves either 
to pork packing or to cattle slaughter for local consumption. 

Icing stations advantageously located on the lines of the 
trunk railroads between St. Louis, Chicago, and the Atlantic 
seaboard are owned and operated by three of the five packers. 
At these stations the packer cars are iced as well as all cars 
carrying perishable products, including the shipments of 
competitors. Besides serving as a particular advantage 
to the owners in that their own ice service is secured at cost, 
these stations put them in a position to secure valuable in- 
formation concerning the shipments and customers of com- 
petitors. 

From a competitive standpoint, however, a great advan- 
tage which the big packers have enjoyed has been the pref- 
erential treatment accorded their cars. The big packers’ 
cars have been carefully handled, promptly returned, and 
used only for the shipment of the packers’ own commodities. 
The small packers, on the other hand, have been subject to. 
extreme delays in securing the return of their cars. Six 
months for a trip from St. Louis to New York and return 
was not at all uncommon, and there are a number of cases 
where nine months elapsed before the car came back to its 
owner. ‘The railroads have also been accustomed to take 
liberties with the independents’ cars, as, for example, per- 
mitting their beef cars to be used for the shipment of onions. 

The freight tonnage controlled by the big packers has for 
years given them a great leverage in all their dealings with 
the railroads. Until the Interstate Commerce Commission 
interfered this power was used to obtain money rebates, and 
in recent years to secure special privileges and concessions. 
The big packers sometimes acted in combination, throwing 
their joint power against the railroad or group of railroads 
from which special privileges were demanded. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that the packers have or- 
ganized various companies to sell railroad equipment and 
supplies, such as bumping posts, metal bearings, waste, ice, 
and coal. These companies have been profitable. 

Branch houses and car routes——The .packers’ distribution 
of their products is effected through a system of branch 
houses located in the large towns and cities, and a system 
of refrigerator “peddler car” routes which reach the smaller 
communities. Swift & Co. reach a larger number of cities 
and towns by peddler car than all other packers, while 
Armour & Co. have developed a system of delivering from 
their branch houses by trucks, reaching by this means over 
20,000 towns, and making their total number of towns 
greater than Swift & Co. The number of such branch 





houses and car routes controlled by the Big Five follows: 
Car routes 
Number Number 
of branch Number of towns 
houses of routes reached 
Armour interests ........... 366 197 +) 24,681 
ee ee. ee eer ie 343 484 23,376 
Morris interests ..........e+. 154 22¢ 4,019 
Nareeen, Oe CO., FIG 0 v6 ves ne 117 187 1,903 
Cudahy Packing Co. ......-.. 113 206 4.108 
WE ah cxcasssaeceenees 1,093 1,297  @ 
1Including towns reached by Armour’s truck sales. 
2 Total would include a great number of duplications. 
This system of wholesale distribution through branch 
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houses and peddler cars is the bulwark of monopoly. There 
is virtually no limit to the possible expansion of their whole- 
sale merchandising short of the complete monopolization of 
the primary distribution of the nation’s food. 


Recommendations 


Here follow the four recommendations noted above: 

The stockyards, and their essential adjuncts, such as ex- 
change buildings and terminal railroads, must be acquired 
and operated by the government under such conditions that 
the producer will be assured of a fair market, reasonable 
charges, open bidding, full and helpful market informa- 
tion, the limitation of violent fluctuations in price, and the 
elimination of unnatural market influences. Moreover, the 
measure authorizing the acquisition of the stockyards should 
provide for the acquirement by right of eminent domain of 
such sites adjacent to the yards as may be necessary for 
their proper expansion and for the location of such inde- 
pendent, municipal, or co-operative abattoirs or packing 
houses as may be established. This will open the way for 
the independent packers and butchers, big and little, to 
establish their plants and secure their live stock under such 
conditions as will enable them to compete actively with the 
big packers. Furthermore, we believe that the establish- 
ment of such open, competitive markets will be followed by 
a large increase in live-stock production. 

The necessity for acquisition by the government of refrig- 
erator and other private car lines and icing stations is so 
obvious, particularly since the railroads have been brought 
under federal operation, that argument seems unnecessary. 

Acquisition of the stockyards and car lines alone will not 
secure the fundamental improvements which we are seeking. 
Figuratively speaking, we shall have opened only two of the 
_ doors by which the big packers have obstructed the chan- 
nels of food commerce, while the third remains closed. An 
independent packer may with government-owned yards and 
cars find it possible to secure and ship his products upon 
terms of equality with the big packers, but unless he has 
an opportunity to dispose of them under fair conditions, 
his competition will not be effective and the consumer will 
not be benefited. 

It is for this reason that we consider the provision of 
proper marketing and storage. facilities by the federal gov- 
ernment through branch houses and establishment of central 
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wholesale markets and storage places to be an essential 
feature of a system which will provide for the American 
people adequate supplies of food at reasonable prices during 
both war and peace. 


The Packers’ Reply 


The report of the Federal Trade Commission immediately 
on its publication drew forth answers from the packers. 
J. Ogden Armour said in part: 

“T will take up in their order the detailed recommenda- 
tions: 

“First—That the government acquire all rolling stock used 
for the transportation of meat animals: all cattle and live- 
stock cars in the country today are under the control, di- 
rection and operation of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. 

“Second—That the government acquire, through the Rail- 
road Administration, the principal and necessary stockyards 
of the country: the government, through the Bureau of 
Markets, Department of Agriculture, assumed the direction, 
regulation and control of all these stockyards on July 25 
last, under the proclamation of President Wilson. 

“Third—That the government acquire, through the Rail- 
road Administration, all privately owned refrigerator cars: 
the control and operation of such cars was submitted to the 
Railroad Administration, and it is my understanding that 
upon the recommendation of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration it was decided best to leave these cars in the 
control of the packers, to enable them the more efficiently 
and reliably to insure prompt delivery of the necessary 
amounts of meats at the sea-board and other points to fulfil 
government requirements. 

“Fourth—That the Federal government acquire such of 
the branch cold storage plants and warehouses as are neces- 
sary to provide facilities for competitive marketing. The 
facilities herein referred to are already under the control of 
the government through the United States Food Administra- 
tion as above referred to.” 


THE UKRANIAN RAILWAY STRIKE is extending, according 
to press despatches, which say that 200,000 men are out, and 
that all efforts by the Germans to keep the traffic moving 
have failed. A German service train from Kiev was recently 
held up and the cars turned over. 
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American Troops Entraining for the Western Front 
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A Comparison of the Locomotive of 1900 and Today 


Discussion at Fuel Session of the Spring Meeting, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 


Mechanical Engineers, held at Worcester, Mass., on 

June 6, 1918, discussions were presented on the 
topic, “What Is the Relative Economy of the Locomotive of 
1900 and Today?” by J. E. Muhlfeld, president of the Loco- 
motive Pulverized Fuel Company, and H. B. Oatley, chief 
engineer of the Locomotive Superheater Company. These 
papers are of interest, not only for the summary of the de- 
velopments of the past 18 years, but also for the suggestions 
as to the direction in which future developments may be ex- 
pected to lead. The papers are given practically in full. 


Discussion by John E. Muhlfeld 


The general development of the steam locomotives in use 
in the United States since 1900 can be best stated by the 
following tabulation, which is approximately correct: 

Steam LocoMoTiIvEs IN THE UNITED STATES 


A T THE SPRING MEETING of the American Society of 


Mallet 
Sin- Two- Four- articu- Total 
zle cylinder cylinder lated _lo- 
expansion com- com- com- como- 
Year cylinder pound pound pound tives 
ee ee 36,600 1,000 900 pieewie sound 
1900+ Average tractive effort, Ib.... 19,000 28 '000 29,000 == 
Average weight on drivers, Ib.. 85,000 125,000 130, "000 “ 
en pr eee Ce eee 48,949 900 1,800 2 51; - 


1905 y ttn tractive effort, lb. 23,000 31,000 32,000 75,000 


Average weight on drivers, ib. 100,000 140,000 145,000 335,000 


en Oe ae eT 56,425 875 1,500 200 59,000 


19107 Average tractive effort, Ib.... 27,000 31,500 40, "000 72,000 


Average weight on drivers, Ib. 120,000 142;000 175,000 320, 000 


OIE, aie cc ncdricw sensed ech 62,000 650 1,300 800 64, ae 
191574 Average tractive effort, Ib.... 30,500 32,000 33, 000 79 ,000 
Average weight on driv ers, lb. 135,000 145,000 148,000 350,000 





*Includes one superheater locomotive. 

tIncludes 3,000 oil burning locomotives and 300 with superheaters. 

tIncludes 4,250 oil burning locomotives and 14,000 with superheaters. 

Prior to the year 1900 considerable development work had 
been done on two, three and four-cylinder types of compound 
locomotives by Mallet, Webb, Pitkin, Mellin, Vauclain and 
others. Pitkin’s two-cylinder system was applied to a Michi- 
gan Central- 10-wheel locomotive in 1889, and Vauclain’s 
four-cylinder system was first introduced on a Baltimore & 
Ohio eight-wheel locomotive in October of the same year. 
These and other developments caused the adoption of both the 
two and four-cylinder systems in new locomotives, the maxi- 
mum application being reached during 1904, when approxi- 
mately 1,000 two-cylinder, and 2,000 four-cylinder compound 
locomotives were in existence. 

Previous to 1900 Schmidt, Pielock and others had done 
considerable experimenting with superheated steam, the for- 
mer having succeeded in 1894 in producing a boiler and 
motor in which superheated steam of relatively low pressure 
was used at about 700 deg. Fahr. 

The failure of the compound locomotive to produce the 
economy predicted, due largely to the factors of indifferent 
design, lack of proper maintenance and operation, cheap fuel 
and road failures, resulted in the general return to the single 
expansion cylinder locomotive, and this, with the demand for 
greater steaming capacity per square foot of boiler heating 
surface, naturally brought about consideration of the use of 
superheated steam. ‘The results of further experiments by 
Vauclain, Vaughn, Horsey, Cole, Emerson, Jacobs and others, 
along the lines of high and low degrees of superheat, in com- 
bination with either high or low steam pressures, by means 
oi smokebox, fire tube, or a combination of both types of 
superheaters, resulted in the fire tube type being now practi- 
cally a standard part of all new, and in being rapidly applied 
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to all existing saturated, steam locomotives in the United 
States. 

While the Cole and Vauclain balanced compound types of 
locomotives as brought out since 1900—along the lines of 
the French DeGlehn system—have not made much progress, 
the Mallet articulated compound system introduced on the 
Baltimore & Ohio in 1904 is now in use on over fifty railways 
in the United States and aggregates over 1,500 locomotives. 
This latter type of locomotive not only enables the extreme 
concentration of great power over a flexible wheel base within 
axle load limits, but also reduces the stresses by greater dis- 
tribution and lightness of parts, and through the combination 
of high pressure, superheating, compounding, simpling and 
reduction of unbalanced pressure gives the maximum direct 
and reserve tractive effort for from 25 to 35 per cent less fuel 
and water consumption per ton mile than a superheated single 
expansion locomotive. 


STATUS OF STEAM AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES a 


With regard to the present status of the relative economy 
of steam and electric locomotives in the United States, as 
compared with the results obtained in 1900, general condi- 
tions have very substantially changed and the predominating 
factors today are manual labor and fuel for operation. While 
the inauguration of the use of fuel oil on almost 4,500 steam 
locomotives has somewhat improved the firing and steam 
generation conditions, the increasing cost and demand for 
oil for more essential purposes and the reducing supply, will 
soon make its use for locomotive fuel prohibitive. However, 
the use of oil as a locomotive fuel has long since demon- 
strated that the mechanical feeding and burning of fuel in 
suspension, whether gaseous, liquid or solid, for the produc- 
tion of steam in a self-contained motive power unit, is the 
most logical, successful, effective and economical method for 
generating power and moving long haul, heavy tonnage traf- 
fic on railways. 

Even where hydro-electric power is available the self-con- 
tained steam power plant locomotive will show a much lower 
cost for fixed charges, maintenance and operation than the 
electric unit, as the transmission and conversion of electric 
current into drawbar hauling capacity is a very wasteful and 
expensive process with the present state of the electrical art. 
In fact, the principal economies brought about in the electri- 
cal field during the past quarter century have been in the 
production and use of steam for the generation of current 
and not in the electrical apparatus. 

As applied to a long haul railway, the metering and con- 
veying of extremely high voltage current from various power 
plant sources into transmission mains, through switching sub- 
stations, transforming and converting, conveying to contact 
lines and converting into great hauling capacity at the draw- 
bar results in enormous line and bonding dead losses, which 
will bring the cost of even hydro-electric current per drawbar 
horsepower hour to from six to seven mills. This cost, which, 
in combination with copper limitations, fixed train speeds up 
and down grades, general tie-up of operation in case of fail- 
ure, and like factors will hardly admit of comparison with 
steam locomotive boilers operating at equivalent to 700 per 
cent of the rated capacity of stationary boilers, with a 75 
per cent combined furnace, boiler and superheater efficiency, 
furnishing a boiler horsepower for each 1% sq. ft. of evapo- 
rating surface and producing a drawbar horsepower hour for 
2% Ib. of coal. 
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Future DEVELOPMENTS OF THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 


And at that the steam locomotive is still in its infancy so 
far as economy per ton mile is concerned. The atomization 
and burning of liquid or solid fuels in suspension will en- 
able the elimination of grates and other metal work from the 
combustion zone and permit of higher furnace temperatures 
and more complete and effective combustion, which, in com- 
bination with higher steam pressures, compounding, higher 
superheating of both high and low pressure steam, utilization 
of waste gases and steam for feed water heating and purifica- 
tion, better boiler water circulation, reduced cylinder clear- 
ances and back pressure, improved steam distribution, lower 
factor of adhesion, higher percentage of propelling to total 
weight, less radiation, elimination of unbalanced pressures 
and weights, application of safety and labor-saving devices, 
and the greater refinement and perfection of general and de- 
tailed design, equipment and control throughout, will yet 
enable it to produce a drawbar horsepower hour per pound of 
coal. Furthermore, it is not inconsistent now to predict that a 
self-contained steam-electric articulated compound locomo- 
tive, combining the advantages of both steam and electric 
motive power, will shortly find a useful field in services where 
maximum power and efficiency at high speeds, greater utiliza- 
tion of existing waste heat, high starting and low speed torque 
and rapid acceleration are required and where an exclusive 
electrification system would not be permissible from the 
standpoint of first cost, or justified on account of the com- 
bined expense for operation and maintenance. 


Discussion by H. B. Oatley 


A measure of the real advance made during the past 
eighteen years in the development of the locomotive is obtain- 
able only when the question is considered in its broadest sense. 
When viewed in this light the question may fairly be an- 
swered by the statement that the locomotive of today is at 
least 50 per cent more effective than the lecomotive of 1900. 
The leading factors that produce this result are, 


(a) Adoption of highly superheated steam. 
(b) Increase in size of locomotives. 
(c) More positive control of mechanical operation and 


better steam distribution. 


(d) Improved combustion. 
(e) Increased average speed over the division. 
(f) Increase in the percentage of time available for reve- 


nue earning service. 

Fuel economies through the use of highly superheated 
steam of not less than 20 per cent, in all classes of service, 
have been demonstrated, and are unanimously accepted by 
all railroad men who are informed on this subject. The fact 
that today over 21,800 locomotives out of a total of approxi- 
mately 65,000 that are in service on American railroads are 
using superheated steam is emphasized by realizing that over 
95 per cent of the steam locomotives built during the past 
five years have been thus fitted. When it is realized that 
figures as low as two pounds of coal per i.hp. hr. have been 
obtained on engines using highly superheated steam, and 
that in general road operation, under all conditions of 
weather, a figure of three pounds of coal per i.hp. hr. is ob- 
tained, it is particularly difficult to accept as accurate a 
recently published statement attributed to E. W. Rice in his 
argument for the electrification of steam roads in which he 
savs “at least six pounds of coal are required per horsepower- 
hour for the work performed on steam locomotives.” Such a 
statement is unfair to the railroads in this country, and should 
have been accompanied by supporting data. 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF LOCOMOTIVES 


The increase in the size of locomotives during the past 
decade and a half is strikingly shown by the comparisons of 
locomotives given in the tables: 
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Comparison or LocoMoTivEs SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE 
PERIOD FROM 1910 To 1918 
Passenger Service 
OT eee ee 1900 1905 1918* 1918* 
MO Nirweaieewcawidamenca ae 4-6-0 4-6-2 4-6-2 4-6-2 
OS eet See ittmtamenns. Beco. U.S. Sed. U.S. Sed. 
Total Ee 171,600 229,500 300,000 350,000 
Weight on drivers, Ib...... 133,000 150,500 180,000 240,000 
Cylinder dia. and stroke, in. 20 by 28 22 by 28 27 by 28 28 by 30 
WEES, Gid., BBs s.cccecs —_ 80 74 79 69 
Boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in. 210 225 200 200 
‘Sractive effort, Ib... ..0<ccas 24,990 35,000 43,800 58,000 
EO. RMB ceccpcecvsgetaais 1,398 1,816 2,624 2,824 
WU Siwounawcyie cocccesecee Bit. coal Bit. coal Bit. coal Bit. coal 
Freight Service 
WOR EE occpattixd aaa ees 1900 1917 1918 1918 
PNR elivicmaacelanceeteen tiers een 2-8-0 2-8-0* 2-8-2* 2-10-2* 
OS EE ie eee os D&H. U.S. Std. U.S. Std, 
ZOE WEIGKE, 18.0.5 vi0s0000s 216,000 297,000 322,000 390,000 
Weight on drivers, lb....... 196,000 266,000 240,000 300,000 
Cylinder dia. and stroke, in. 23 by 30 27 by 32 27 by 32 30 by 32 
be Oe Te 57 63 63 63 
oiler pressure, lb. per sq. in. 210 210 190 190 
Tractive ae eee 49,690 66,000 60,000 4,000 
NR Sv oicalsicusncnegannen 1,853 2,755 2,493 3,082 
WEE Wikis ea we etikalcnaaee es Bit. coal Pulv. coal sit. coal Bit. coal 
Pusher Service 

MEE DER: 5c 5 wio.w warerecea tenet 1903 1918 1918 
PEED “ag Kaenemnoccews eases 0-6-6-0 2-8-8-2* 2-10-10-2* 
SS EA Reed Sener B. & O. U.. S. Std. Virginian 
wotel weight, Ib... .cccssese 334,500 540,000 684,000 
Weight on drivers, Ib....... 334,500 480,000 617,000 
Cylinder dia. and stroke, in. 20 and 32 25 and 39 30 and 48 

’ by 32 by 32 by 32 
i | en 56 57 56 
Boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in. 235 240 215 
Tractive effort, lb.......... 71,300 101,000 147,000 
ee ee ere 2,450 3,725 5,030 
"a Se ene > owe a. Bit. coal sit. coal 


* Equipped with superheater and brick arch. 


The Consolidation of 1900 and of 1918 illustrates the 
growth in one type of engine which would not have been 
possible economically had it not been for the successful solu- 
tion of the problems of superheating, improved steam distri- 
bution, mechanical stokers, the use of pulverized fuel, large 
fire-box volume and the. increased knowledge of boiler de- 
sign which permitted the successful combination of these de- 
vices in one engine. The same conditions are responsible for 
the growth in the 4-6-2 type passenger locomotive, as well 
as in the 2-8-2 type and the 2-10-2 type engines, which have 
had a rapid development and widespread adoption during 
the better part of the period 1900-1918. There are now over 
5,000 of the Mikado type locomotives that have been placed 
in service during the past eight years, and over 900 of the 
2-10-2 type. Over 4,000 Pacific type engines have been 
built since 1910. All of these have used superheated steam, 
and a very large proportion of them have been equipped with 
fire-brick arches. 

The increase in the size of locomotives has been a great 
factor in cutting down the costs of transportation, by per- 
mitting not only wonderful increases in the average weight 


-of trains, but in the incidental advantages accompanying 


greater train loads, particularly with respect to increasing the 
capacity of single track roads. The average tractive effort of 
all engines operating in the United States in 1900 was 17,000 
lb. In 1918 it had increased to 36,000 lb. or 126 per cent. 

The annual report of the Illinois Central for 1917 contains 
a striking illustration of the increase in train loads made 
possible by the development of the present-day locomotive. 
In 1908 the average train load per revenue train mile was 
slightly under 410 tons. In 1917 it was approximately 700 
tons, more than 70 per cent increase in nine years. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY OF DESIGN AND OPERATION 


Improved conditions of combustion have been brought 
about by the study and development of adequate air openings 
in the ash pan and through the grates, proper proportioning 
of combustion chambers, the extended use of water-tubes and 
fire-brick arches, greater knowledge as to the proper length 
and diameters of boiler tubes, and incidentally better design 
of, and closer attention to, the front end draft appliances. 
Full credit should also be given, in this particular, to th 
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efforts on the part of the railroad mechanical officers in the 
instruction of firemen and engineers in the proper firing and 


handling of engines. ‘These efforts have shown marked re- 
sults in eliminating fuel waste from the tanks, at coaling 
stations and in the handling of the coal on the locomotive. 
The present interest in feed water heating is commendable, 
and advantageous results, when viewed from all angles, have 
been demonstrated. 

Greater average speed over the road has resulted from the 
building of locomotives of greater power and efficiency, as 
well as from better knowledge of the proper rating of engines. 
Overloaded locomotives which are stalled in bad weather or 
on ruling grades are today exceptional. Twenty years ago 
they were of very frequent occurrence. 

Locomotives of the present day are in revenue earning 
work a decidedly greater portion of the time than was the 
case at the beginning of the present century. Greater efforts 
on the part of the mechanical organizations to keep locomo- 
tives ready for service, have contributed toward this improve- 
ment. The progress in design of locomotive and tender 
parts subject to wear and the necessity for renewal, have pro- 
duced, in recent years, details which give far greater mileage 
between shoppings and thus contribute to increase the hours 
per day that the locomotive is in service. 


FuTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Promise for future development, probably as noteworthy 
during the next generation as during the past, will come from 
the efforts being steadily made along the following lines: 
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(1) Increase in steam pressure. 

(2) Greater boiler capacity. 

(3) Higher degrees of superheat. 

(4) Extension of the use of feed water heating. 

(S) Increased use, and improvement in methods, of burn- 


ing pulverized fuel. 

(6) Modification in engine design to produce higher 
thermal efficiency, 

(7) Adoption of steam-electric self-contained units. 

(8) The adoption of condensing operation for the engine. 


It is realized that a prophet treads on dangerous ground, 
but considerable thought has been given and noticeable prog- 
ress made at the present time, which gives the writer confi- 
dence to make the above statement. No one who is familiar 
with the subject of the steam locomotive will contend that 
the present development represents the maximum that is ob- 
tainable, and it is not ultra-optimistic to believe that at least 
equal progress will be made in the next eighteen years to that 
which has been accomplished since 1900. It is believed that 
in spite of the improvement of electrical apparatus the devel- 
opment in the steam locomotive has crowded into the future 
consideration of the general electrification of steam railroads. 
Full value is held of the hydro-electric installations that have 
been made during the past ten years, and of the electrifica- 
tions made to meet particular operating conditions. This 
statement is made with full appreciation also of the character 
of installations where electricity will excel steam, even though 
there is no direct financial economy in such operation. 


The Serious Condition of the Railways in Mexico 


Interesting Report by the Latin-American Division of Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


O LITTLE INFORMATION is coming out of Mexico today 
S concerning the railway situation in that misguided coun- 

try that the following report* issued by the Latin- 
American division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce should prove of more than ordinary interest. 

This is the second report on the railways of Central and 
South America that has been issued by the division. A 
report on the railways of Colombia was issued about two 
months ago and a report on Brazil will soon be given out. 
The division, which is under the direction of Julius Klein, 
is also planning to issue reports on the railways of other 
countries in South and Central America from time to time. 

The report on Mexico follows: 

Every month that the war continues shipping difficulties 
increase proportionately to the need of war materials. Mexico 
is a treasure house near at hand, the utilization of whose 
wealth depends largely upon one factor, the condition of her 
railways. 


Development Before the Revolution 


During the period of comparative quiet which Mexico 
enjoyed between 1877, the beginning of President Diaz’s 
regime, and 1911, the beginning of the revolutionary period, 
a marked economic advance was made. Perhaps the most 
* The report is prefaced by the following statement: Available information 
on present Mexican railway conditions is so scanty that no responsibility 
can be assumed for accuracy as to details. Conditions are changing so 
rapidly that the purpose of this cireular is chiefly to present the few 
reports which have been received concerning labor and traffic conditions, 
and whatever reconstruction is now going on. 


The last annual report of the National Railways of Mexico was issued. 


June 30, 1916, and can not be considered thoroughly satisfactory, even up 
to that date. A number of articles, chiefly statements of opinion, have 
appeared in the “london Economist.’ <A _ select bibliography upon this 
subject, including references ta Commerce Reports, will be supplied upon 


request. 





notable result of this period is the present rather extensive 
railway system. In 1910, when President Diaz retired, 
Mexico had some 16,000 miles of railway, including about 
3,000 miles of narrow gage line (mostly unimportant local 
roads) and 8,200 miles of government owned or.controlled 
line, As in most of the Latin American countries, the rail- 
roads of Mexico have been built, each one for some special 
purpose, with little regard to any general plan. Conse- 
quently, in some parts of the country, two or more roads com- 
pete for traffic which is scarcely sufficient to support one, 
while rich mineral and agricultural sections remain unde- 
veloped because of their isolation. Acapulco, the best 
natural harbor of Mexico and the natural outlet for a rich 
section of the country, is little used because it lacks railroad 
connections with the interior. 

In 1912, approximately $1,057,770,000 American capital 
was invested in Mexico, $321,302,800 English, and $143,- 
466,000 French. Of this American capital $235,464,000 was 
invested in railway stocks and $408,926,000 in railway 
bonds; $81,237,800 English capital in railway stocks and 
$87,680,000 in railway bonds; $17,000,000 French capital 
in railway bonds; $125,440,000 Mexican capital in railway 
stocks and $12,275,000 in railway bonds; $75,000 from 
other countries in stocks and $38,535,380 in bonds. 


Railway Companies 


Under the Diaz government concessions granted to private 
companies for railroad construction provided for the auto- 
matic return of the roads to the government after a stated 
period, usually 90 years, upon the payment by the govern- 
ment of compensation for rolling stock, buildings, and ma- 
terials on hand at the date of the transfer. 

In 1903, the government began to buy controlling interests 
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in three of the most important railways of the country and 
in 1909 united these three lines under the name of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico. ‘This company, in which the 
government owned 50.3 per cent of the stock, was gradually 
extended to include other roads, until it became by far the 
most important system of the country. Since 1914 this 
system and practically all the privately owned lines have 
been seized and operated by the Carranzist government under 
the name of the Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico. 

National Railways of Mexico—This company owns 6,818 
miles of line and controls an additional 1,220 miles. The 
following roads are owned: The old National Railway, 803 
miles in length, extends from Laredo on the northern border 
to Mexico City, traversing Nuevo Leon and San Luis Potosi, 
and is the only outlet for mining districts from which zinc 
and lead are now being exported to the United States. From 
Monterey, a branch extends to Matamoros on the border and 
a second branch west to Torreon. The Mexican Central ex- 
tends from Ciudad Juarez on the border across the great 
central uplands to Mexico City and has numerous branches. 
One of these extends to Tampico and connects with the 
Laredo line at San.Luis Potosi. A second branch extends to 
Manzanillo on the Pacific. The Mexican International ex- 
tends from Ciudad Porfirio Diaz south through the state of 
Coahuila and then east to Monterey and west to Durango. 
According to a recent report, construction work has been 
resumed on the branch from Durango to Mazatlan opening 
up a new timber region from which cross ties may be ob- 
tained. ‘The same report states that construction work has 
been begun on a new station in Durango and that an ex- 
tension of the road running northwest from Durango is to be 
built to Guanacevi, a mining camp. The line from Durango 
to Canitas was open for traffic May 15, 1918, since which 
date there has been daily train service. At Canitas, connec- 
tions are made with the Mexican Central from Torreon to 
Mexico City, the entire trip requiring about 36 hours. The 
Vera Cruz and Isthmus road connects the port of Vera Cruz 
with the Tehuantepec Railway. The Pan American Railway 
extends from a station on the Tehuantepec Railway along the 
Pacific coastal plain to a point on the Guatemala border. 

The Interoceanic and the Mexican Southern are owned by 
British interests but are controlled by the government and 
form part of the National Railways system. The Inter- 
oceanic Railway runs from Vera Cruz to-Mexico City. The 
Mexican Southern runs from the city of Puebla through the 
State of Oaxaca to the City of Oaxaca and some 60 miles 
farther to Ejutla. 

The following table is a comparison of the amounts of 
rolling stock belonging to the National Railways of Mexico, 
June 30, 1913, and rolling stock belonging to the Consti- 
tutionalist Railways, 1916: 


Constitutional 
Railways, 1916 
a 


National 
Railways, 1913 
= 4 





7 en Bie 7 
Standard Narrow Standard Narrow 


gage gage gage gage 
Passenger coacheS......ccccccccee 435 118 414 161 
WEGIEO GOES deco ccdcvesevicscesve 16,661 1,831 13,222 _—s 1,397 
Locomotive (gage not specified).. 729 679 


Only those repairs absolutely necessary to the continu- 
ance of traffic have been made by the Carranzist government 
to National Railways’ property and consequently most of the 
rolling stock included in the above figures for 1916 is in 
very poor condition. In a report presented by Senor Pani, 
director general of the Constitutionalist Railways to the 
chairman of the board of directors of the National Railways, 
June 30, 1916, the following estimates are given of the costs 
of repairs needed on National Railways property: 


EstimMATtEp Costs oF NEEDED REpArirS ON NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


ct cendakders sewn ane SaneeneKe se reccecscesecccccesse $13,696,809 
(Includes purchase of 16,080 cross ties, 86,671 tons of rails, 
accessories and tools.) 


Buildings (repairing and reconstructing).........+seeeeeeeeees 1,387,000 
Signal, water and fuel stations (repairing and reconstructing)... 384,500 
Loading platforms, fences, and other small structures......... 189,500 


Bridges 4,279,024 


eee eH EEE HEHEHE EHH EEE EEE OHHH EHE EH EES 
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Rolling stock: 
To replace that destroyed or condemned during 





SENNA . 2cuip 4 crusicik e nae aiieale aca + hers oe $2,500,000 

To repair that now in use..........cceccececceees 2,000,000 
—— 4,500,000 
MEE Wb basse Vacinde cop Snte ene Ube Powe we ebb ss ere ees $24,436,833 


The net earnings of the National Railways Company were 
$21,126,335 Mexican currency in 1912-13 and only $2,286,- 
609 in 1913-14. Dividend and interest payments ceased in 
1914 when the company property was seized by the Carranz- 
ist government. According to Senor Pani’s report made in 
1916, the matured debt of the National Railways, June 30, 
1916, was $53,964,350.24 U. S. currency. The amount of 
interest due on the company’s obligations and on operating 
expenses for the year was $11,385,100. Since, as has been 
stated, the government seized the lines of the National Rail- 
ways Company in 1914, the company’s report of June 30, 
1916, shows no operating expenses except the minor item of 
the maintenance of its offices in New York, London and 
Mexico to look after the interests of the stockholders. Credits 
were $449,993, leaving the amount due for these items $10,- 
935,107. ; 

Mexican Railway—This system has 520 miles of line, 
including the main line from Vera Cruz to Mexico City and 
several branch lines. With the exception of the short period 
between September 1, 1916, and March 31, 1917, the prop- 
erty of the company has been under the control of the Mexi- 
can government since November, 1914, and during this en- 
tire time only the most necessary repairs have been made. It 
is estimated that an outlay of about $10,000,000 will be 
necessary to restore the road to its former good condition 
when the company once more assumes control. 

The capital authorized and issued is about $29,000,000. 
The net earnings of the company for 1913 were $2,503,453. 
Since the seizure of the road by the Mexican government, 
small payments on account have been made to the company 
for compensation, but large sums are still due on this ac- 
count and for freight and passengers carried. The amount 
of deferred interest on the debentures of the company out- 
standing July 1, 1917, was about $2,000,000. The second 
seizure of the road by the Mexican government in 1917 seems 
to have completely discouraged the company and they close 
their 1917 report with the following statement: “The small 
payments received for compensation together with the funds 
on hand will enable the skeleton of an organization to be 
preserved for a time, both here (London) and in Mexico.” 

Tehuantepec Railway—This company owns the line (184 
miles) which crosses the isthmus from Puerto Mexico on the 
Atlantic to Salina Cruz on the Pacific, and also completed 
port works on both coasts. Before the revolution, S. Pearson & 
Son, Ltd., of London, the builders of the road and port works, 
and the Mexican government were partners in this company, 
each with an equal amount of capital invested. The property 
was seized by the Carranzist government in April, 1917; 
and in December, 1917, Congress passed a decree authoriz- 
ing the president to dissolve the contract with S. Pearson & 
Son, Ltd., and stating the amount to be paid for the property: 
$2,000,000, in the form of special bonds issued by the sec- 
retary of the treasury bearing an annual interest not to ex- 
ceed 5 per cent and payable after 36 years is to be paid for 
the acquisition of the property and an additional $1,750,000 
indemnity for losses sustained during the revolution. Con- 
gress states that the government expects to realize, after the 
obligations to S. Pearson & Son are paid, $8,500,000 on 
property values and stocks. 

Mexican Northwestern—This company is incorporated 
under the laws of Canada and controls various lumber mills 
and timber land in northern Mexico as well as 512 miles 
of railway, 370 of which it owns. The Mexican North- 
wetsern runs from Ciudad Juarez to Chihuahua and is re- 
ported to have suffered more from the revolution than any 
other road in Mexico. 
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The Southern Pacific of Mexico—This road is owned by 
the Southern Pacific of the United States and has approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles. The main line extends from Nogales, 
Arizona, southward through the state of Sonora and down 
the west coast to Tepic from which point it is eventually to 
go to Guadalajara and Mexico City. The road was not 
seized by the Mexican government until 1917. The com- 
pany suffered considerably between 1910 and 1913, the 
traffic loss for this period being estimated at $3,000,000 and 
the cost of maintaining the property during the same period 
$511,000 in excess of revenue collected. Claims have been 
presented to the Mexican government but have not been paid. 
Capital stock of the company is $75,000,000 authorized. 

Interoceanic—This road is reported to have been almost 
entirely destroyed during the early part of the revolution. 
No returns having been received from Mexico, it was im- 
possible to make the usual statement of accounts on June 
30, 1917. At the end of June, 1916, there was a debit bal- 
ance against the net revenue account of about $2,500,000 and 
this was increased during the year to about $3,500,000. The 
moratorium granted in 1915 affecting the 4 per cent debenture 
stock, the 41%4 second debenture stock, and the rentals of 
leased lines has been extended until May, 1920. The only 
sums received from Mexico since the company’s property was 
seized by the government in August, 1914, were $4,000 re- 
mitted in 1916 and $5,000 recently received from the Na- 
tional Railways on account of office expenses. 

Mexican Southern—The whole of the company’s undertak- 
ing has been leased to the Interoceanic since January, 1910. 

United Railways of Yucatan—This company was incor- 
porated under the laws of Mexico in 1902. Since 1914, the 
road has been operated directly by the local government of 
the state of Yucatan in conjunction with the Compania de 
Fomento del Sureste. The company has lines from Merida 
to Progreso and Campeche and from Merida east and south 
through the state of Yucatan. The company has a share 
capital of $11,500,000 and $4,125,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent redeemable gold bonds issued in London. Net revenue 
for 1912 was $1,447,937. 

There were 500 miles of railway operating on schedule 
time, January, 1918, in the consular district of Progreso, 
which included most of the peninsula of Yucatan and the 
trackage was reported to be in good condition although it 
had had little care. The rolling stock, however, was re- 
ported to be badly in need of repair. This road is now the 
only one operating on the peninsula and the company has 
several extensions planned, one of which is to connect with 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec road. 


Railways Since 1914 


The Carranzist administration issued a decree in December, 
1914, authorizing the seizure of all railroads deemed neces- 
sary for military and commercial purposes, these roads to be 
called the Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico and to be 
administered by a new department of the government known 
as the “Direccion General.” As the troops pushed north the 
roads were seized and used for the transporting of the army, 
but after August, 1915, when Mexico City was finally occu- 
pied, the railway directors found themselves confronted with 
a new and grave problem, the supplying of food to the starv- 
ing population of northern and central Mexico. Conditions 
could hardly have been worse than they were and the ad- 
ministration deserves credit for what it has accomplished 
toward the restoration of traffic to a normal state. 

The railroads in the north at that time had suffered more 
than those in the south; their bridges, tracks, and buildings 
had been destroyed and their rolling stock destroyed or 
rendered unfit for service. The new government found it 


impossible to purchase new equipment in the United States 
and local military authorities refused to return rolling stock 
under their control. 


Brigandage continued to flourish in the 
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north, companies took advantage of the scarcity of freight 
cars, the general disorganization of trade and the scarcity of 
supplies, and succeeded in exacting exorbitant charges for 
the moving of freight. Local authorities hindered the free 
movement of freight by placing all sorts of restrictions on sup- 
plies leaving the section under their jurisdiction. 

On June 8, 1918, the line between Cordoba and Tierra 
Blanca was closed. Threats by bandits continue to make 
service on the Tehuantepec very unreliable. Military pro- 
tection is necessary everywhere. 

Mexican newspapers are unduly optimistic and report traf- 
fic in almost every part of the country, as well as contemplated 
construction of several new roads; among which are the lines 
to be constructed in Yucatan and Chiapas. They report the 
resumption of through Pullman service between Mexico 
City and the border, where connections are made for various 
points in the states. According to them, additional rolling 
stock is being turned over to the government by local military 
authorities who no longer need it, and this stock is being re- 
paired for commercial use. They announce the settlement of 
the dispute between the Santa Fe and the Constitutionalist 
Railways relative to rolling stock, including 200 freight cars 
belonging to the Santa Fe which had remained under Mexi- 
can control since the beginning of the Revolution and most 
of which had been destroyed. The government agreed to 
pay an indemnity of 170,000 Mexican dollars to the Santa 
Fe. The Pennsylvania is also to receive indemnity for 
rolling stock lost during the revolution. 


Financial Situation 


Until November, 1916, practically all revenues of the Con- 
stitutionalist Railways were received in paper money, which 
the law compelled them to accept. Freight and passenger 
rates were increased from time to time but could not be in- 
creased sufficiently to keep pace with the decline in value 
of the two issues of paper currency. While, as Senor Pani 
points out, the government may have been enabled to redeem 
more than one hundred million pesos of the Vera Cruz issue 
by receiving it through the railroads, the practical result was, 
of course, the running of the roads at a loss, and a lack of 
capital to purchase supplies or hire efficient employees. 

In November, 1916, the legal freight and passenger rates 
were re-enacted, to be collected in coin or “infalsificable” (un- 
counterfeitable) paper in accordance with the actual value 
of the latter. Since this decree has been in force, the financial 
state of the railways has been slightly better. The Mexican 
Review for April, 1918, reports the depositing in the National 
Treasury of $125,000 surplus for December after the pay- 
ment of all operating expenses of the Constitutionalist Rail- 
ways. The surplus deposited for January was $375,000. 
The same article states that negotiations are under way for 
the securing of a loan for the rehabilitation of the Constitu- 
tionalist Railways, the loan to be secured on the receipts of 
the road. The total amount needed is placed at $150,000,000. 


Foreign Interests in Mexican Railways 


Foreign bondholders and _ stockholders have watched, 
powerless, while their holdings have been seized and much 
of their property destroyed. According to the London 
Emonomist, the government has forced the railways to accept 
worthless paper currency in payment of passenger and freight 
charges and has failed to keep solemn promises to return 
certain roads to their owners on given dates.. This journal 
holds forth little hope for an improved outlook for foreign 
investors in Mexican railways and it renews regularly the 
statement that the present policy of the government is openly 
hostile to British interests. 

The second seizure of the Mexican Railway in 1917 and 
the acquisition of the Tehuantepec Railway seem to indicate 
that the government has no intention of relinquishing its 
control of the railroads but purposes rather to extend it. 





W. H. Newman 


H. NewMan, who died on Saturday of last week, 

WV was the genius of the Grand Central Terminal in 
* New York. He was president of the New York 
Central Lines, including all of the lines in the so-called 
Vanderbilt system, from 1901 to 1909. It was a critical 
period in the development of the eastern trunk lines and it 
was during this period that the Pennsylvania built its 
tunnels under the North and East rivers, and gained its 
entrance into New York City. It was during this period that 
the program for the Morgan-Mellen development of New 
England transportation facilities was arranged. Mr. New- 
man was a man of broad vision and had he been given a 
free hand in the development and management of the New 
York Central Lines it might well have been that there 
would have been no critical period for the stockholders of 
these companies such as they went through in 1910 to 1915. 
Mr. Newman’s training 
was that of a traffic man and 
what the New York Central 
lacked was an operating man 
with adequate authority and 
ability. An able oper- 
ating vice-president on the 
lines east of Buffalo as well 
as on the lines west of 
Buffalo was all that would 
have been necessary to sup- 
ply the lack, if lack there 
was, in Mr. Newman’s ex- 
perience and knowledge. If 


a strong operating’ man 
had been vice - president 
of the New York Central & 
Hudson River to work in 
conjunction with the vice- 
president in charge of 
operation of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan 
Southern, a very different 


history might have been writ- 
ten of the New York Centra! 
during the last ten years. 

Mr. Newman’s work should 
have been to supervise and 
co-ordinate the New York 
Central system, to lay out 
broader policies of develop- 
ment and management and t 
lead the various boards of 
directors. He should have 
had the final power to approve or disapprove organization 
changes in the system. Unfortunately, both for the New 
York Central security holders and for the best interests of 
railroading generally, Mr. Newman did not get this full 
measure of authority and freedom of action. He resigned 
as president in February, 1909, but remained a director, and 
took personal charge of the plans for the new Grand Central 
terminal. Besides, therefore, acting as a consulting railroad 
executive, he was responsible for the really beautiful struc- 
ture which the Grand Central terminal has become. It was 
his idea—which bids fair to be carried out to an eminently 
successful conclusion—that the Grand Central terminal prop- 
erty should be made self supporting by the erection over the 
underground vard between 42nd street and 57th street of a 
series of buildings—hotels, office buildings, exhibition halls, 
etc.—renting for sufficient to pay interest and taxes not only 
on the ground above which they stand, but upon the entire 
terminal, including the station building itself. 
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The Grand Central -terminal will stand a lasting and 
beautiful monument to Mr. Newman; but more than 
this, Mr. Newman’s breadth of vision and foresight helped 
to change the character of the growth of New York City 
from 42nd street to 59th street. He foresaw the movement 
uptown of the great retail shopping district and he planned 
the buildings to be erected over the New York Central tracks 
accordingly. What he foresaw has actually taken place, 
and the building of the Biltmore Hotel, the Grand Central 
Palace and now the Commodore Hotel, has been a most 
important factor in the character of the development of this 
whole section ‘of the city. There is something of the romance 
of American achievement, and of the development of New 
York City especially, in the fact that this man who in 1869 
was a station agent on the Texas & Pacific, should have left 
his mark so strongly and so beautifully embedded in the con- 
stantly growing metropolis of America. 

W. H. Newman was born in 1847 in Prince William Coun- 
ty, Virginia. He began rail- 
road work in 1869 as station 
agent on the Texas & Pacific 
at Shreveport, La. In 1872 
he was made general freight 
agent of the Texas & Pacific 
by Colonel Thomas A. Scott 
then president of that road 
and later president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. At 
that time, there was a group 
of men connected with the 
Texas & Pacific, many of 
whom were or later became 
distinguished citizens. Be- 
sides Col. Scott and Mr. 
Newman, there was General 
Grenville M. Dodge who was 
chief engineer, William A. 
Wallace who was vice-presi- 
dent, William Mahl who was 
auditor and was later vice- 
president and controller of 
the Harriman lines and A. J. 
Cassatt, a director who was 
later president of the Penn- 
sylvania. In 1883 Mr. New- 
man became traffic manager 
of the so-called Southwestern 
System lines which included 
the Texas & Pacific, Interna- 
tional & Great Northern, Gal- 
veston, Houston & Hender- 
son and Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Lines lying in the states of Texas and Louis- 
iana. ‘Two years later he was made traffic manager of the 
Missouri Pacific. 

While Mr. Newman was with the Southwestern System 
Lines, C. P. Huntington was president of the Southern Pa- 
cific; Edwin Hawley was general eastern agent and Frank 
Trumbull was with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas as freight 
claim auditor of this line and of the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
while Judge Robert S. Lovett was in the legal department of 
the Texas lines of the Southern Pacific. In 1887 Mr. New- 
man was made third vice-president of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, but in 1889 went to the Chicago & Northwestern as 
vice-president. He served his apprenticeship under James 
T. H'll as second vice-president of the Great Northern in 
1896, °97 and ’98; and in the latter year was made president 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. Two years later he 
was made president of the New York Central and all of the 
New York Central Lines. 
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R. B. A. on Government 
Purchasing Policies 


HE RatLway BustINEss AssocIATION COMMITTEE on 

Government Purchasing Policies, A. L. Humphrey, 

chairman, has sent the following letter to Thomas W. 
Gregory, attorney-general of the United States, and John 
Skelton Williams, director of finance and purchaser of the 
Railway Administration : 

We request your consideration of the contract provision 
recommended by the President through the department of 
justice under which the contractor would warrant the gov- 
ernment that no contingent selling fee had been paid or 
promised. 

We are a committee of the Railway Business Association. 
This is a national organization of manufacturing, mercantile 
and engineering concerns which deal in equiment, material, 
supplies or services for steam railroads. The Association 
includes more than 300 members maintaining industrial 
plants or commercial offices in practically every state in the 
Union. <A large proportion of these concerns either employ 
sales agencies on contingent commissions or are themselves 
emploved bv manufacturers as contingent commission sales 
agents. 

The contract warranty under discussion has been laid be- 
fore our association by both these classes of our members, 
who inquire whether the department of justice intends the 
recommended warranty to apply to the method of doing 
business according to which they have operated for many 
years and to which their arrangements are adjusted. There 
are among our members and their advisers two interpreta- 
tions of the warranty covenant. 

One opinion is that the attorney general could not have 
intended to eliminate established sales agencies since his 
letter of transmittal made no mention of such enterprises, 
while explicitly citing the class of commission brokers de- 
signed to be reached. The language is as follows: “Owing 
to the tremendous increase in government business and the 
speed with which it must be executed some manufacturers 
because of ignorance or mis-information have thought it 
necessary to negotiate with the government through contract 
brokers or contingent fee operators.” 

This letter, it is contended, makes it obvious that the prac- 
tice which the government desires to stop is one growing 
out of war conditions and that the commission agents under 
condemnation are those who have undertaken during the 
past vear to insert themselves between the contractors and 
the government to perform a service or alleged service which 
in normal times was performed without the payment of a 
commission or was not performed at all. 

The other opinion is that whatever may have been the 
attorney general’s intention the language of the warranty 
plainly describes the established method common before the 
war and in practical application some regular commission 
agents in order to do business since the warranty came into 
use have had to transform themselves into jobbers, buying 
the goods outright and taking the risks which heretofore 
have been assumed by the manufacturer. For these reasons 
we ask the government to consider: 

First, announcement of an interpretation of the warranty 
covenant explicitly specifying the category of selling methods 
which it is designed to eliminate and modification of the 
contract provision accordingly. 

Second, embodiment in the covenant of a declaration that 
nothing in the contractor’s warranty is to be considered in- 
compatible with the continued employment of sales agencies 
where this was his method of doing business before the war. 

In the hope of affording the government practical aid in 
framing a definition, we have endeavored to compile facts 
of the business situation by gathering statements from our 
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members as to their practices. Manufacture in its present- 
day form consists of two fundamental and interdependent 
functions: (1) making and (2) selling. Some manufac- 
turers—probably a majority—have broadly speaking two de- 
partments, a manufacturing and a selling department—the 
latter consisting of an organized selling force usually giving 
all its time to the company and compensated for the most 
part on a basis which includes a percentage commission on 
the amounts receivable from the goods sold. Many manu- 
facturers who have organized sales forces of their own con- 
duct the entire business on a commission compensation with 
no salary factor. 

There are many manufacturers who market the whole or a 
part of their output through mechanism which is not a part 
of their own organization. There are two principal forms 
of such outside mechanism. 

1, Regular organized selling firms or companies whose 
business is exclusively that of selling output of one or more 
manufacturers in a common field, the lines being non-com- 
petitive. 

2. Brokers or commission men in local markets or areas 
throughout the country who act for a manufacturer upon 
his motion in a particular matter or who may initiate and 
submit to the manufacturer a tentative order or contract for 
goods. 

The manufacturer may maintain a salaried selling organi- 
zation of his own, in many instances depending also upon 
one or the other of these two forms of outside selling me- 
chanisms—the authorized agent or the broker—to get orders 
or contracts for his product, particularly in new territory or 
in dealing with customers more or less unknown to the 
manufacturer. Thus it is plain that the payment of com- 
missions contingent upon the amount of sales or upon the 
price obtained or upon both is characteristic of a wide range 
of business transactions, both those conducted by companies 
which maintain their own sales forces, and those conducted 
through independent agencies either regularly appointed for 
specific territory or acting as occasion arises. 

The independent sales agency is often made the “represen- 
tative” of the manufacturer in a specific territory. Such 
agents, in addition to selling the product of the company, look 
after its interest in the territory assigned to them, and not 
only refrain from handling the product of competitors, but 
are advertised by the manufacturer in the various trade papers 
and lists as people from whom information regarding the 
company’s product may be obtained. The manufacturer 
often adapts himself to conditions, using his own sales staff 
in territory where this seems to be the most serviceable method, 
and employing agencies in other territory. 

One of our members produces a specialty which has become 
standardized on nearly all of the steam and electric railways 
of the country. Particularly because they are specialties the 
company requires representatives of its own who can make 
inspections and go into technical matters relating to instaila- 
tion and methods of upkeep of its products. The Middle 
Western territory is looked after by company men from the 
Chicago office, the Eastern and Southern territory from the 
New York office. The volume of business in New England 
and on the Pacific coast would not justify a branch office at 
those points nor traveling expenses to send men with sufficient 
frequency from the New York or Chicago office; proper econ- 
omy in operation, therefore, combined with proper service to 
customers, dictated the policy of giving an agency to qualified 
representatives in those sections. Another member who em- 
ploys a similar method mentions as one of the functions of 
selling agencies to deal with complaints concerning the per- 
formance of material or appliances in use. One member 
about a year ago discontinued its sales force and turned 
over the selling function for the whole country to one selling 
organization with headquarters in New York and with 
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branch offices in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago and San 
Francisco. This selling company is said to employ a large 
force of trained experts and the arrangement was entered 
into in the belief, based upon experience, that sales would 
increase and selling-cost diminish. 

What chiefly, we assume, concerns the government is the 
question whether in a given transaction the payment of a 
contingent fee has served to increase the cost of the goods 
to the government. It appears from statements made by a 
number of our members that the commissions paid to sales 
agents are in lieu of a stated amount in the shape of salary 
and expenses. Out of such compensation the agency main- 
tains offices and defrays traveling expenses besides salaries 
of representatives who do the work. The government in 
many instances owes the existence of some purveyors and 
hence of competition to their using agencies, since the lim- 
ited size of the business would preclude the employment of 
salaried men covering the whole country. 

The smaller selling cost made possible by the contingent 
fee system arises out of the fact that: the commission agent 
has other principals and usually concentrates in a certain 
territory. A clear-cut proof that the contingent fee method 
need not of itself increase the price to the buyer is found 
where a company has a salaried salesman in one territory 
and commission agents in another, while its price quotations 
are the same for all regions. One member has selling agen- 
cies in St. Paul and Atlanta but nowhere else. This ar- 
rangement has stood for years. The same selling prices 
prevail in those territories as apply on all other territories 
in the country; the base prices are uniform. It would there- 
fore appear that the prices quoted by that company are lower 
rather than higher because of its employment of selling 
agents in the Northwest and in the Southeast, because the 
contribution which the St. Paul and Atlanta districts make 
to selling cost is smaller in proportion as the contingent fee 
is less expensive than that of salesmen’s salaries and ex- 
penses and maintenance of branch offices. As another mem- 
ber expresses it, “We are not quoting or charging the rail- 
road more on our products on account of having an agency 
in St. Paul and in Minneapolis, as we are paying our agent 
for his services out of our profit.” 

The company quoted above as having recently changed 
from the salaried salesman system to employment of one 
selling agency to represent it throughout the country remarks 
that the commission paid represents an amount far less 
than the company would have had to expend in doing the 
work itself, “besides having additional worry of looking 
after the organization of an adequate sales department.” In 
addition to the question whether a contingent fee in a given 
instance carries an added cost to the buyer or is merely in 
lieu of a salesman’s salary and expenses, it is suggested by 
one of our members, and, indeed, seems to be suggested 
by the letter transmitting the warranty provision, that con- 
tingent fee operators have been taking or collecting a form 
of graft based upon alleged acquaintance or influence with 
the purchasing authorities. We have no doubt some of the 
smaller and less experienced manufacturers present a shin- 
ing mark for plausible mountebanks. The stranger with 
glib address may not only convince the novice in this sort 
of thing that he can influence the placing of business but 
may cause fright lest a rebuff will be followed by retaliation 
resulting in impediment to orders. In such cases, we pre- 
sume, the price quoted to the government would be more 
likely to be based on the bidder’s belief as to what figure 
would win a contract than upon any consideration of cost 
with or without a contingent fee added; and that the most 
deserving object of solicitude on the part of the government 
is the innocent manufacturer who is made to disgorge a con- 
tingent fee for services which probably were never rendered. 
Stories are current in Washington of agents who made ap- 
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proaches to several competing concerns and then proceeded 
to collect from the successful bidder. 

A preponderant volume of transactions between manufac- 
turers and the railways, including central purchases at 
Washington and regional purchases by individual roads, is 
conducted by parties among whom there are no strangers. 
When the Railroad Administration is about to order equip- 
ment or other appliances consideration of bidders is obvious- 
ly based upon knowledge of the various makers, their estab- 
lished business methods and their character. The same thing 
is true where the individual railroad or the regional purchas- 
ing committee contemplates purchases. Whether at Wash- 
ington or throughout the country the negotiations connected 
with railway purchases involve arduous labors by somebody 
authorized and competent to represent the manufacturer. If 
a sales agent whose compensation is in the form of a con- 
tingent fee is usually the representative of a given manufac- 
turer, everybody concerned, from the chairman of the Central 
Purchasing Section down to the local storekeeper on the rail- 
road, knows all about him—who he is, why he is there, and 
what factor his activities will be and ought to be in the 
negotiations. In this respect railway purchasing is doubt- 
less quite different from government purchasing in a wide 
sphere of other departments to which the warranty covenant 
has been recommended by the department of justice. The 
Hon. John Barton Payne, general counsel for the Railroad 
Administration, replying to an inquiry by one of our mem- 
bers, says under date of July 23: “It would not seem to me 
that an agent regularly employed would come within the 
provision of the order referred to.” Pervading the replies 
received by us from our members on this subject is an obvious 
conviction that established sales agencies will not be further 
disturbed when the department of justice and the division 
of railway finance and purchases have had opportunity to 
consider sales agencies in this field and the function which 
they perform. . 

Disturbance, however, is actually spreading among them. 
It has been understood that the matter was still under official 
consideration, but manufacturers are receiving from their 
agents contracts containing the warranty covenant, and it is 
their earnest hope that the two departments of the government 
concerned will be able as soon as convenient to issue some 
instruction to all concerned which will make clear govern- 
mental recognition of the established sales agency as a usual 
reputable form of business which there is no purpose to dis- 
turb as an incident to eliminating contingent fee operators of 
objectionable types. 


Completing Buildings on Time 


HE RAPID CONSTRUCTION of railway buildings which 
T will be so sorely needed this coming winter is very 
much desired by those concerned, and makes specially 
important any means that can be brought to bear to increase 
the speed with which such buildings can be completed. The 
possibilities of rapid construction demonstrated by the Austin 
Company of Cleveland, O., with the use of a system of 
standard buildings for industrial purposes is therefore of 
special interest. Through this system many buildings of 
considerable size have been completed in only 30 days’ time; 
more elaborate ones in 60 days’ time, and multiple-story, 
mill construction and concrete buildings in a somewhat 
longer time. ‘The main fact is that a dependable record 
has been established for the completion according to sched- 
ule of all work undertaken. 
Organization and systematic methods are, of course, re- 
sponsible for a considerable measure of this success, but 
the foremost element is a system of standard building de- 
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signs which not only possess a flexibility of size and pro- 
portions that insures adaptability to a great many purposes 
and locations, but also permits of the fabrication of stock 
members in advance of the awarding of the contract, since 
they may be used interchangeably in a great many of the 
designs. As a consequence large stocks of standard col- 
umns, trusses, purlins, etc., are kept in readiness to be 
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and monitors. There are also designs with main center 
aisles and side aisles, the main aisles affording accommoda- 
tions for various lengths of traveling cranes. There are also 


mill construction and reinforced concrete designs. 

For application to such railroad buildings as car repair 
shops, forge, boiler or wheel shops, practically no depart- 
ure from the standard designs is necessary. For locomo- 


















































Cross Section of Inbound House. 



































Standard Designs for Freight Stations 


shipped immediately after any work is authorized, thus 
saving the time ordinarily occupied by the fabrication of the 
structural steel. Similarly there are stocks of lumber in the 
sizes and lengths required for roofs, floors, etc.; also stand- 
ard doors and windows, ventilators and hardware fixtures 
which will apply in a large majority of the buildings erected. 

The organization is, of course, trained and experienced 
in the erection of this particular class of structures—espe- 
cially in the assembling of detailed features, many of which 
are duplicated in the various designs. As a result the men 





A Modified Standard Building With Columns of 10 ft. Addi- 
tional Length and Designed for Traveling Cranes 


know exactly what to do and in a large measure can be 
directed according to pre-determined schedules from day to 
day which ordinarily vary but little on the different jobs. 
The same applies to the billing and assembling of material. 
There is much less opportunity for delay because of the 
failure to provide a certain class or kind of material than 
in the case of work done according to a special design. 
The designs follow accepted practice in industrial building 
construction as to arrangement, structural design and de- 
tail and with opportunity for sufficient variation to meet 
any usual needs. Thus the industrial building designs in- 
clude buildings with flat roofs, pitched roofs, saw-tooth roofs 





tive erecting shops, machine shops, roundhouses and freight 
houses, on the other hand, special railroad standards have 
recently been devised. In the case of the locomotive erecting 
shop the modification has consisted primarily in provision 
for an aisle wide enough to accommodate the traveling cranes 
used in handling locomotives. The designs prepared 
allow for such aisles in widths of 64, 70, 80, 90 and 
100 ft. The length of the panels on the other hand in such 
buildings, as with the other Austin buildings, is 20 ft. 
For roundhouses a reinforced concrete type with brick cur- 
tain walls has been devised. 

The drawing illustrates the type of structure developed 
for the application of this system to freight houses. This 
consists of a steel frame with brick curtain walls supported 
on a concrete foundation. The floor is also of concrete 
supported on an earth fill, although the wearing surface 
may be made of any other desired material without modify- 
ing the original design. The width of the houses, adopted 
after a careful study of the plans obtained from many rail- 
roads and of the recommendations of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, have been made 32 ft. 2 in. 
for the outbound house and 52 ft. 2 in. for the inbound 
house, measured out to out of walls. Both the inbound and 
the outbound houses are provided with canopies on both 
the street and the track sides, projecting a distance of 9 ft. 
On the track side this canopy covers a 10-ft. platform, 
thereby setting the supporting columns of the building back 
a sufficient distance from the track so as not to interfere 
with any position of the car doors. 

To meet the wishes of those who desire to have trucking 
on the track side done entirely within the building an alter- 
native design has been prepared in which this trucking plat- 
form is covered by a cantilever frame from which continu- 
ous sliding doors are suspended along the edge of the plat- 
form. : Thus trucking is done from the cars directly to the 
inside of the house while retaining the advantage of having 
the columns set back away from the cars. The design pro- 
vides for an asbestos shingle roof and roller lift doors with 
continuous transoms above the door lintels on each side of 
the building. Many of these details, however, may be mod- 
ified without affecting the standard in principle or inter- 
fering with the rapidity of construction. The same applies 


to the architectural treatment of the ends of the building 
or any other portions that lend themselves to this purpose. 
These may be modified to harmonize with other structures 
in the vicinity. 
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Dining car waiters, according to a recent decision in Mis- 
souri, are not classed by the draft board as in non-essential 
service. 


C. E. Drayer, formerly field engineer on the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, and later secretary of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society, has been appointed national secretary of 
the American Association of Engineers. . 


Remaining on the wing continuously for 30 hours and 30 
minutes is the latest feat recorded in the world of aviation. 
This record, as reported by the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, on August 2, was made by Ensign P. J. Barnes, who 
is attached to the American Naval Air Forces in European 
waters. 


Regulations for the transportation of explosives originally 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1910 have 
been revised and now appear in a new issue which is to go 
into effect November 1, next. This pamphlet fills 274 pages 
and copies may be had from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, at 20 cents 
each. 


Freight stations of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Western 
Maryland, at Hagerstown, Md., have been consolidated. A 
similar consolidation has been ordered at Westfield, Mass., 
of the freight facilities of the Boston & Albany and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford; also at Willimantic, Conn., 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Central 
Vermont. 


Bandits, said to be followers of Villa, held up a northbound 
passenger train on the Mexican Central at a point 50 miles 
south of Chihuahua on August 10, and according to a press 
dispatch from El] Paso, Texas, they killed 26 passengers and 40 
soldiers, the soldiers being on the train as members of a guard. 
About 70 persons were wounded and the dead were stripped of 
their clothing and valuables. 


Thefts of cotton and other commodities from freight cars 
and lighters in and around New York during the six past 
months have amounted to hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and eleven other men have recently been indicted. Thefts of 
cotton have become so serious that the banks handling the bills 
of lading are threatening to curtail facilities. It is said that 
captains of lighters are paid $20 a bale for shutting their eyes 
to thefts of cotton—and that after paying the captain for 10 
bales the thieves take away 20 or 30 bales. 


Inspectors of safety appliances and inspectors of hours of 
service are wanted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the Civil Service Commission announces examinations 
of candidates to be held on October 2 and 3. Applications 
should be sent to the Civil Service Commission, at Wash- 
ington, which will arrange for an examination at the place 
selected by the applicant. The salary is $3,000 a year. Ap- 
plicants must be between 25 and 50 years of age and must 
have had extensive experience in railroad work. 


The Highway Transport Committee of the Illinois State 
Council of Defense plans to establish a motor truck transporta- 
tion service within a radius of 35 miles of Chicago to release 
railroad freight cars for long distance service. It is planned to 
establish return load bureaus in Chicago and the hurrounding 
zone and to enlist the co-operation of shippers, receivers and 
commercial associations to make the return load bureaus ef- 
fective. It is said that from 250 to 300 cars a day, or 75,000 to 
90,000 cars a vear, are used for |. c. 1. freight service within the 
Chicago switching district. 


Ten years imprisonment in the penitentiary at Atlanta was 
the sentence imposed on Henry Burnsweig of Jersey City, N. J., 
in the Federal District Court at Newark, N. J., on August 12, 
together with a fine of $5,000. Burnsweig was convicted of 
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having in possession nine bales of stolen silk. Judge Haight 
in passing sentence said: 

“The ‘fence,’ so called, is responsible for a great part of 
thieving. These crimes would not occur but for the opportu- 
nities to dispose of the loot. I am going to impose the extreme 
limit the law provides on all fences convicted before me.” The 
silk Burnsweig had in his possession was part of a shipment of 
110 bales stolen from a car of the Central of New Jersey. Daniel 
Mecca and Wesley Thurston, New York youths, convicted of 
having conspired to steal the 110 bales, were also sentenced, 
Mecca for two years and Thurston one year. 


Technical schools and universities desiring to introduce 
the teaching of safe:y, whether as a regular addition to the 
curriculum, or only occasionally, can secure all needed aid 
from the National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill, W. H. 
Cameron, secretary, and can have the service of competent 
lecturers, in many departments, without pay, except the 
necessary expenses of the speakers. This announcement is 
made in a pamphlet recently issued by the Council, embody- 
ing the report of a committee on the promotion of safety 
education in technical schools and universities. This pam- 
phlet names 18 subjects suitable for inclusion in a scheme of 
safety education and a half dozen or more lecturers under 
each topic. On accident prevention on railroads the lec- 
turers named are H. W. Belnap, United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, Washington; Marcus A. Dow, New York 
Central; Isaiah Hale, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: R. C. 
Richards, Chicago & North Western: W. C. Wilson, Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety. 


Record Grain and Coal Loading 
in Central Western Region 
During the month of July the roads comprising the Central 
Western region loaded 42,759 cars of grain, an increase of 
18,097 cars, or 73.4 per cent over the corresponding month last 
vear. During the same month these lines loaded 155,945 cars 
of .coal, an increase of 23,974 cars. or 182 per cent over the 
same period last year. 


Shipping Board Survey of Southern Ports 


A survey of southern ports has just been made by repre- 
sentatives of the port and harbor facilities commission of the 
Shipping Board. It included Wilmington, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Brunswick and Jacksonville. The committee inspected 
docks, piers, repair plants, terminal connections, marine rail- 
ways, bunkering facilities, warehouses, and available sites for 
expansion. A comprehensive report on ports inspected will 
be made to Chairman Edward F. Carry of the port and har- 
bor facilities commission. 


Short Line Railroad Association 


The Short Line Railroad Association, at its meeting in 
Washington, D. C., August 7 (noticed in the Railway Age 
of August 9, page 269) devoted its discussions mainly to the 
details of the form of contract with the government which 
had been presented by the executive committee. Nothing 
was done toward settling the definite wording of the para- 
graphs, but the opinions of the different members were 
recorded for the benefit of a committee on contracts and 
legislation, which is to continue negotiations with the 
administration. 

About 70 members were represented and this was the first 
general meeting held by the association in nearly two years. 
The secretary reported the membership as. having grown 
from 110 roads in August, 1916, to 179 at the present time. 
The length of road covered is 8,789 miles. 

The present officers of the association were re-elected and 
the by-laws were amended so as to permit the use of letter 
ballots. 
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August 16, 1918 


Pullman Maids 


Leslie Gilbert, federal farm help specialist for Alabama, 
in a report to the farm labor conference being held by offi- 
cers of the United States Department of Agriculture at 
Birmingham, Ala., has recommended the substitution of 
women for Pullman car porters. 


- Automatic Firedoors and Vestibule 
Cabs for Locomotives in New York 


The New York law (section 77 of chapter 649) requiring 
‘locomotives to have automatic fire doors and “vestibule” 
cabs applies to any locomotive operated by steam. The act 
will go into effect January 1, 1919, unless the director gen- 
eral or his representative shall otherwise direct. All new 
locomotives placed in service after the act takes effect must 
be equipped with these appliances, and all existing locomo- 
tives must be so equipped the first time they are taken to 
the shop for general repairs. 


Proper Maintenance of Freight Cars 


In Circular No. 4-A, dated August 1, and superseding Cir- 
cular No. 4, issued July 8, the executive committee of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association gives the following instruc- 
tions to members: When empty cars of 60,000 lb. capacity 
or over are placed on shop or repair tracks for repairs, they 
.must not be returned to commercial service until they have 
been placed in condition to meet all M. C. B. inspection 
without exceptions, including United States Safety Appliance 
requirements. 


Coal Production 


During the week ended August 3 the output of bituminous 
coal not only decreased over 3 per cent from the preceding 
week, but recorded the third successive week of decreased 
production, says the weekly bulletin of the United States 
Geological Survey. Production of bituminous coal, including 
lignite and coal made into coke, during the week was esti- 
mated at 12,422,000 net tons, a decrease compared with the 
week preceding of 398,000 net tons, but an increase over the 
same week of the year 1917 of 1,563,000 net tons or 14.3 per 
cent. 

Anthracite shipments during the week ended August 3 
decreased 1,310 carloads or 3.2 per cent, the total movement 
amounting to 39,362 carloads. 

The percentage of full time output lost on account of car 
shortage during the week ending July 27 was 7.4 per cent, 
the last four weeks having shown increases. The car short- 
age average is brought up particularly by the figures for the 
Kentucky fields and the Fairmont field in the state of West 
Virginia. 

The car shortage is understood to be due in many cases, not 
to a lack of cars, but to a serious shortage of firemen, both for 
switching and for road engines. 


Canadian Board of Mediators 


The Canadian Railway War Board announces that an agree- 
ment has been signed between the six great railway brother- 
hoods and the Railway War Board by which all railway labor 
disputes which cannot be settled between the men and the offi- 
cers of the individual roads will be finally referred to the Rail- 
way Labor Board of Canada. 

This board consists now of six labor leaders (one from each 
of the brotherhoods) and six railway executives. It is pro- 
vided that their decision on any matter referred to them will 
bind, on the one hand the employees thus represented, and on the 
other hand the Canadian railways. In case of disagreement the 
board will choose a referee and if a referee cannot be agreed 
upon, the governor-general-in-council, through the minister of 
railways and canals will be asked to make the appointment. 

The board consists at present of the following men: U. E. 
Gillen, Grand Trunk; S. N. Berry, Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors; A. D. MacTier, Canadian Pacific; Ash Kennedy, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; F. P. Brady, Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railways; J. M. Mein, Order of Railroad Telegraphers ; 
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S. J. Hungerford, Canadian Northern; James Murdock, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; George Hodge, Canadian 
Pacific; W. V. Turnbull, International Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees; A. J. Hills, Canadian Northern,and 
George K. Wark, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 


Parlor Cars versus Gondolas 
[Extract from a recent letter in the New York Sun.] 


A certain express train for this city, stopping at Stamford, 
Conn., had three parlor cars. All the passengers in those 
three cars could have been transported in one coach. There 
was an absolutely unnecessary load of 100 to 200 tons hauled 
from Boston to New York. Incidentally, the train was about 
one hour late at Stamford. 

The other day an express stopping at Stamford had two 
parlor cars, while in the coaches there were ten or fifteen 
passengers standing all the way to New York (33 miles). 
By substituting one coach for the two parlor cars all the 
passengers could have had seats. In view of the fact that 
whole communities were put in peril last winter by lack of 
coal, and that only 20 per cent of coal ordered by consumers 
for next winter has been delivered, it is a crime to run parlor 
cars which pander to the luxury loving taste of the selfish 
and thoughtless at the expense of comfort and safety of the 
general public. Parlor cars, private cars, club cars and un- 
der many conditions dining cars, are an offence to those 
having the interests of our country at heart and a menace to 
our war efficiency. 


The Chicago Terminal Problem 


W. G. McAdoo, director general of railroads, made an 
inspecticn of freight terminals in Chicago on August 7, in 
company with railroad officers. The party started from the 
Chicago & North Western passenger terminal and followed 
the North Western tracks to Western avenue and from 
Western avenue south to Wood street; from Wood street 
they went over the Chicago Junction to the Union Stock 
Yards which the party toured by automobile; from the 
stock yards they passed over the Chicago & Western Indi- 
ana to South Chicago and from South Chicago over the New 
York Central to the La Salle street passenger station. Mr. 
McAdoo, referring to the complicated nature of the Chicago 
terminal problem, said that he had no definite announcement 
to make as to improvements or changes. With reference to 
the passenger terminal situation he said that there was a 
possibility that the Grand Central station would be 
abandoned for passenger traffic. The feasibility of this 
step, together with other proposed changes in the handling 
of passenger traffic in Chicago, has been studied for some 
time by a committee on co-ordination of passenger terminals 
of which C. T. Ames, superintendent of terminals of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, at Chicago, is chairman, and 
the work of which is under the supervision of J. H. Brinker- 
hoff. The committee will not be ready to submit a report 
for some time. 


A Twenty-five Million Dollar Government 
Shop to Be Built in France 


The importance of the railroad guns, many illustrations of 
which have appeared from time to time in the Railway Age, 
is indicated by an announcement from the War Department 
that the chief of ordnance has approved plans for the manu- 
facture of the machine tool equipment which the United 
States Government will install in France for the relining of 
the heavy railroad guns in use by the American Forces. The 
plans call for the expenditure of between $25,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000, possibly more. The machine toolh alone will cost be- 
tween $12,000,000 and $15,000,000, and will consist of gun- 
boring lathes, engine lathes, rifling machines and_ grind- 
ers. 

A large number of these gun-boring lathes are designed 
for a 102-inch swing. To make these lathes there is under 
construction at one of the machine tool factories in this 
country a giant planer 500 feet long, costing $450,000, and 
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the lathes it will help make will approximate, in the aggre- 
gate, $6,500,000. 

The relining of guns is one of the important salvage opera- 
tions in the war, saving time and money. Owing to the 
tremendous heat generated by the charge when the big guns 
are fired, their accuracy cannot be assured after a few 
hundred shots unless they are relined, notwithstanding the 
fact that all other parts except the lining are practically as 
good ‘as new. 


Report of Bureau of Explosives 


The Bureau of Explosives, 75 Church street, New York 
City, now representing 282,098 miles of railroads, has issued 
its annual report for 1917, dated April 15, 1918, and signed by 
W. S. Topping, assistant chief inspector. Colonel B. W. 
Dunn, chief inspector, has returned to active duty in the War 
Department. The inspectors of the bureau have during the 
year condemned as unsafe for transportation 2,291 boxes of 
high explosives, a number considerably larger than the con- 
demnations in 1916, but very much less than the record for 
1915. About 400 kegs of black powder were condemned. The 
total number of inspections made by the bureau in the year 
was 13,256. 

The railway transportation losses chargeable to explosives 
and other dangerous articles during the year 1917 amounted 
to $1,169,574, of which the amount chargeable exclusively to 
explosives was only $9,590. The only record of persons 
killed in this yearly account is four, under the head of in- 
flammable liquids. The report gives the usual very full and 
complete statements of all sorts of accidents coming under 
the departments of transportation which are inspected by 
the bureau. The total number of fires due to transportation 
of dangerous articles was 1,114, with a property loss of 
$999,699. The 42 fires occurring in the transportation of 
gasolene are set forth in detail in a separate table. There 
were 59 fires in the transportation of charcoal, mostly due 
to spontaneous combustion. Appendices filling 70 pages 
give a full history of the doings of the Bureau during the 
year. 


Mr. McAdoo’s Aims 


Secretary McAdoo issues another statement about his aims. 
The first one embraces all that is essential:—“The winning 
of the war, which includes the prompt movement of the men 
and material that the government requires. To this every- 
thing else must be subordinated.” That far everybody will 
follow Mr. McAdoo. The government’s control of‘ railroads, 
so far as the public desires, begins and ends right there. 
The public does not expect Mr. McAdoo to attempt to 
revolutionize methods or railroad operation. It is in no mood 
to have Mr. McAdoo experiment with various schemes for 
the supposed permanent betterment of railroads. This is no 
time to open a school to teach our railroad managers how 
to manage their own business. That sort of thing can wait 
until the war is fought to an end.—St. Louis Republic. 

In his declaration of general policy, Director General Mc- 
Adoo naturally puts the winning of the war first. * * * 
It is just because government operation was adopted solely 
as a war measure that it has so far been successful. But 
such gains in efficiency as have been made are due to the 
fact that the government has required the railroads to do 
things which it would not permit them to do under private 
operation. One of the first steps of the Railroad Administra- 
tion toward rendering adequate service was to make an in- 
crease in freight and passenger rates such as the country has 
never seen before. But the railroad corporations, if the 
letter and the spirit of the railroad control act are carried 
out, will be guaranteed while the war lasts profits which they 
would have regarded as satisfactory during any of the ten 
years before the war. As for Mr. McAdoo’s hope to 
“humanize the science of railroading,” it has so far been 
realized in an advance of wages possible only with an in- 
crease of roughly 25 per cent. in freight rates, and more than 
that in passenger fares. Mr. McAdoo might have summed 
up the whole railroad program in a brief mention of the fact 
that the long deadlock in rate adjustment was broken by 
war. <All the rest follows —lIVall Street Journal. 
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The regional passenger traffic committees are now consider- 
ing the adoption of uniform minimum rates for parlor car and 
sleeping car tickets on railroads of the United States. 


E. A. Stedman, vice-president of the American Railway 
Express Company, delivered an address on August 13, at a 
noon-day luncheon before the Traffic Club of Chicago, on 
the subject of “The New Express Service.” 


Statistics of traffic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich. and Ont. during July, show that 3,246 vessels passed 
through these waterways, carrying 10,746,246 short tons of freight 
eastbound, and 2,616,098 short tons westbound. 


Barge line service is to be begun by the United States 
Railroad Administration on the Warrior river, Alabama, on 
September 1. By September 15 it is expected that there will 
be in service three towboats and six steel barges. The 
barges of existing transportation companies are to be taken 
over. It is planned to maintain regular service between 
Cordova and New Orleans. 


Plans for the establishment of store door delivery of freight 
in New York City are still in process of formation, and the 
date of their going into effect is not yet settled; but it is 
expected that it will be September 1. Commissioner James S. 
Harlan, who is in New York City, supervising the prepara- 
tions, says that the plan is receiving cordial co-operation on 
every hand. The regulations will cover all freight received at 
piers, including carload lots. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has filed applica- 
tion with the Railroad Administration for the removal of 
grain rate discriminations against Minneapolis resulting 
from the 25 per cent rate advance. The order increasing 
rates provided for an advance of 25 per cent in grain rates 
with the exception that in no instance was the rate to be 
advanced more than 6 cents per 100 lb. As the result of this 
provision many through rates from western points to Chi- 
cago are now lower than rates from the same points to Min- 
neapolis. This condition, it is pointed out, encourages the 
shipment of grain directly to Chicago with the result that the 
storage facilities at Minneapolis are not utilized to capacity, 
while those in Chicago are overburdened. It is also con- 
tended that the situation is disadvantageous from the point 
of view of car supply, as western grain cars unloaded in Min- 
neapolis can make two or three trips to the northwestern 
grain fields to one trip if forced through to Chicago. It is 
reported that the Railroad Administration will remedy this 
maladjustment in rate relationships at an early date. 


Suspension of Through Export 
Bills of Lading Rescinded 


The Railroad Administration has yielded to the protest of 
bankers and exporters and on August 12 rescinded the order 
suspending the issuance of through export bills of lading on 
shipments through Pacific coast ports, which was to have gone 
into effect on September 30. This means that merchants will 
be free to continue their foreign business through Pacific coast 
ports by direct dealings with customers abroad instead of sur- 
rendering their banking business to coast institutions. The 
objection of the Railroad Administration to the through export 
bill of lading was that it made the carriers responsible for 
shipments until transferred to shipboard with the result that 
they could not collect demurrage for the ever increasing deten- 
tion to cars at ports on account of the shortage of ocean carriers. 
The Railroad Administration now expects to remedy this condi- 
tion by another method, namely, by inserting provisions in the 
tariffs requiring the payment of demurrage on cars containing 
export shipments after they have been detained for a reasonable 
period at the ports. Through export bills of lading have not 
been issued on shipments through eastern and gulf ports for 
several months past, because of the serious congestion at the 
seaboard and the scarcity of shipping on the Atlantic. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The American Railway Express Company has filed tariffs 
with the commission increasing the rates for transportation 
of daily newspapers. 


The Public Service Commissions of Washington and Oregon 
and the Public Utilities Commission of Idaho have filed com- 
plaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
carload class and commodity rates on fresh fruits, fresh vege- 
tables, fruit juices, canned fruits, canned vegetables and con- 
tainers from points of origin in their states. They claim that 
the rates in effect since the Director General’s increase of 25 
per cent in freight rates last June are unreasonable and disturb 
the relationship between their own and other markets. Com- 
plaints have also been filed against the recently increased ex- 
press rates on these commodities. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Samuel H. Ordway has been appointed a member of the 
Public Service Commission of New York, First District, in 
p’ace of Oscar S. Straus, resigned. Mr. Ordway was former- 
ly president of the State Civil Service Commission. The 
chairmanship of the Public Service Commission, vacated by 
Mr. Strauss, now passes, by the governor’s designation, to 
Commissioner C. B. Hubbell. 


Court News 
Limitation of Liability for Freight 


Rugs in bales not exceeding in value $50 a bale were classed 
as first class, and when boxed, with a stated value from $50 to 
not exceeding $100, as 1% times first class; and, if of a value of 
over $100 or when value was not stated, 3 times first class. The 
Missouri Supreme Court holds that a shipment of rugs in bales 
at the first class rate could not be limited in case of damages to 
$50 per bale; there being no alternative rate for shipment of rugs 
in bales for the shipper to choose, and consequently no considera- 
tion for his agreement limiting recovery—Der Doosian v. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. (Mo.). Decided April 9, 1918. Rehearing 
denied April 26, 1918. 


Regulation of Grade Crossings 


In view of art. 4, § 14, of Utah Public Utilities Act, repealing 
all acts or parts of acts inconsistent therewith, the Utah Supreme 
Court holds that the act provides the exclusive method of regula- 
tion, control, and license of the use of grade crossings by rail- 
roads regulated in art. 4, § 14, thereof. In view of the latter 
section, giving the commission exclusive power to prescribe man- 
ner and terms of installation, operation, maintenance, use, and 
protection of a crossing of a public road by a railroad, the com- 
mission had power, and it was its duty to act on an application 
of a railroad to cross a city street—D. & R. G. v. Public Utili- 
ties Comm. of Utah (Utah), 172 Pac., 479. Decided April 5, 1918. 


Latjtude in Providing Cars 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that reasonable latitude 
should be accorded a railroad in providing the character of car 
in which to carry particular kinds of freight; but it would be 
wholly unreasonable to allow it to arbitrarily characterize a cer- 
tain product as perishable, and exact that the shipper use the 
cars provided, if practicable to use some other character of 
equipment at a much less freight rate. It being practicable to 
ship a carload of apples from Russelville to Little Rock, Ark., a 
short haul cf 50 to 60 miles, in a common box car, a plaintiff 
shipper, who demanded a box car for the shipment, but was 
forced to take an iced car at an additional rate, was held entitled 
to recover the additional rate paid by him.—Missouri Pac. v. 
Fields Bros. (Ark.), 203 S. W., 1036. Decided May 6, 1918. 
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Supply Trade News 
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L. R. Boyer, formerly with the United States. Bureau of’ 
Standards, has entered the service of I. & T. Fairbanks & Co., 
scale manufacturers, with headquarters at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


J. E. Flansburg, formerly in the traffic department of the 
Chicago & North Western, has been appointed traffic man- 


ager of the American Manganese Steel Company, at Chicago, 
Til. 


W. H. V. Rosing, formerly in the employ of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, has become associated with the Globe Seam- 
less Steel Tubes Company of Milwaukee, Wis., as assistant 
mill manager in charge of the engineering and mechanical 
departments. 


P. A. Greene, for many years identified with the Gibraltar 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of the Gibraltar bumping post, 
has become connected with the Mechanical Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and will represent this company in the further introduc- 
tion of the Ellis bumping post. 


E. P. Dillon, manager, power division, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., at New York, has resigned to become 
general manager of the Research Corporation, New York. 
Mr. Dillon entered the service of the Westinghouse com- 
pany in 1909, having been previously connected with various 
mining and electrical companies in Colorado. For several 
years he served as assistant to manager of the railway and 
lighting department, at East Pittsburgh. In 1917 he was 
transferred to the New York office as manager of the railway 
and power divisions. 

The annual meeting of the Signal Appliance Association 
was held at the McAlpin Hotel, New York, on August 13. The : 
secretary's report showed that there are now 53 members of 
the association. By unanimous resolution the officers, executive 
committee and committee men continue until the next annual 
meeting. The new constitution and by-laws which were drafted 
at the meeting held in Chicago last March were unanimously 
adopted. Under this new constitution the activities of the asso- 
ciation are appreciably enlarged and immediately become more 
workable under war conditions. It was decided to send all 
baseball suits and kindred paraphernalia to the Ball and Bat 
Fund at Washington for use by our forces oversea. Further 
activities of the association have been suspended, subject to 
call at any time by the executive committee. The meeting was 
followed by a luncheon. 


Trade Publications 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT Coupiincs.—Bulletin No. 26 of the Smith- 
Serrell Company, Inc., 90 West street, New. York, issued re- 
cently, describes the construction and operation of Francke flexi- 
ble shaft couplings of the heavy pattern type. Directions are 
given for size selection and installation. 


WESTINGHOUSE INSTRUMENTS AND RELAyS.—The Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
issued a revised edition of catalogue 3-B, listing and describing 
Westinghouse switchboard, portable and precision instruments, 
ammeter shunts, transformers and relays. The catalogue con- 
tains 104 pages, 8% in. by 12 in., and gives complete information 
about each instrument, describing the principle of operation and 
construction, as well as the work to which the instruments are 
especially adapted. Wherever possible each particular type of 
apparatus is listed on only one page and where more than one 
page is required the several pages are confined to a description 
and listing of only one particular type, so that it is not difficult 
to find desired information. Several new types of apparatus are 
listed for the first time in this edition. 





ENGLISH RAmWAy WoMmMEN Workers to the number of 50 
participated in a procession of homage before their King and 
Queen at Buckingham Palace on June 29. 
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Railway Financial News 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—See editorial comments elsewhere 
in this issue. 


ReapInGc Company.—Drexel & Co. of Philadelphia are offering 
$4,800,000 Reading Company’s equipment trust 4% per cent 
certificates, Series F, on a 6 per cent basis. The block of 
certificates now offered is the balance of an old issue of 
$6,000,000, of which $1,200,000 was paid off to July 1, 1918, 
leaving $4,800,000 outstanding. Certificates to the amount of 
$300,000 are due January 1, 1919, and each January and July 
thereafter until and including July 1, 1926. 


Railway Construction 


Atcuison, Topeka & SANTA Fe.—This company has completed 
plans for the construction of a new one-story power plant, 
100 ft. by 100 ft., at Shopton, Il. 

The Santa Fe has secured the right-of-way for a line from 
Carrollton, Mo., to Moberly, 60 miles. The proposed con- 
struction of this line is part of a program which will provide 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe a joint low-grade line between Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 

The Santa Fe has commenced the construction of extensive 
new freight and passenger terminal facilities at Tulsa, Okla. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ount0.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Arnold Company, Chicago, for the construction of 
additions to its shops at Huntington, W. Va., to cost ap- 
proximately $500,000. The improvements include a brass 
foundry, 55 ft. by 240 ft.; a blacksmith shop, 60 ft. by 288 ft.; 
an erecting shop, 113 ft. by 400 ft.; a transfer table pit, 72 ft. 
by 600 ft., and miscellaneous machinery and equipment which 
will be installed in the buildings. 


Cuicaco & North WeEsTERN.—This company has awarded 
a contract to G. A. Johnson & Son, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of a seven-stall enginehouse at Benld, Ill. The 
North Western will also build a frame, mechanical coaling 
station at that place. 


Intinors CENTRAL.—This company plans the construction of 
terminal facilities at Central City, Ky., including a 12-stall 
brick roundhouse with an 85-ft. turntable, a one-story brick 
power house and machine shop, a 100,000-gal. water tank 
of wood on a steel frame, two conveyor pits and a concrete 
stack. 


Lake Erie & WESTERN.—This company has awarded contract 
to the Arnold Company, Chicago, for the construction of a 
20-stall roundhouse and an oil house at Lima, Ohio, and a 
10-stall roundhouse at Peru, Ind. The company also con- 
templates building a locomotive repair shop to take the 
place of the shops destroyed by fire at Lima, Ohio, some time 
ago. The location, however, has not yet been decided. 


MicHIGAN CENTRAL.—This company has given a contract to 
the Walbridge-Aldinger Company, Detroit, Mich., for the 
construction of a boiler and tank shop for the repair of loco- 
motives at Jackson, Mich. The building will be of brick and 
steel construction, 215 ft. by 270 ft., and will cost approx- 
imately $355,000. 


Orecon, CAL‘FORNIA & EasTERN.—This line has been completed 
and was recently put in operation between Klamath Falls, Ore., 
and Olene, 10 miles. Construction work is in progress on ten 
miles additional between Olene and Dairy. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, WESTERN LinEs.—This company has 
awarded contract to the Walbridge Aldinger Company, 
Detroit, Mich., for the construction of an enginehouse and 
other engine terminal facilities at Canton, Ohio. 


PUVTUUOUTOERT TEER TEES 


Railroad Administration 


Regional 


Martin J. Alger has been appointed executive assistant 
to A. H. Smith, regional director of the Eastern region, with 
headquarters at New York. 


Federal and General Managers 


J. E. Gorman, federal manager of the Rock Island Lines, 
has had his jurisdiction extended to include the Clinton & Okla- 
homa Western, effective August 1. 


The authority of F. P. Gutelius, general manager of the 
Delaware & Hudson, with office at Albany, N. Y., has been 
extended over the Greenwich & Johnsonville and the Scho- 
harie Valley. 


E. P. Bracken, vice-president in charge of operation of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed general manager of that road and the 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, with the same headquarters. 


Phil Carroll, general manager of the Texas & Pacific and 
of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company (lines 
west of the Mississippi river), has had his jurisdiction 
extended to include the trans-Mississippi terminal, with 
headquarters at, Dallas, Texas. 


W. A. Webb, general manager of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway of Texas, the Wichita Falls & North West- 
ern, the Ft. Worth & Denver Lines and the Houston & 
Texas Central, has had his jurisdiction extended to include 
the Abilene & Southern and the Union Terminal of Dallas, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 


W. E. Maxson, general manager of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, the Ft. Worth & Rio Grande, the St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas, the Texas Midland and the International 
& Great Northern (from Spring to Ft. Worth, and the Madi- 
sonville branch) has had his jurisdiction extended to include 
the Ft. Worth Belt, the Ft. Worth Union Passenger Station 
and the Houston Belt & Terminal, with headquarters at 
Galveston, Texas. 


A. G. Whittington, general manager of the St. Louis- 
Southwestern Railway of Texas, the International & Great 
Northern (excluding the line from Spring to Ft. Worth 
and the Madisonville branch) the Trinity branch of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas, and the Beaumont 
& Great Northern, has had his jurisdiction extended to 
include the Galveston, Houston & Henderson and the Hous- 
ton & Brazos Valley, with headquarters at Houston, Texas. 


Operating 
W. S. Campbell, manager and chief engineer of the Ken- 
tucky & Indiana Terminal, at Louisville, Ky., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent, with office at Louisville, Ky. 


J. E. Long has been appointed superintendent of safety 
of the Delaware & Hudson, with office at Albany, N. Y. 


J. H. Meyers, assistant terminal trainmaster of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with office at Seymour, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of terminals, with office at Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


J. L. Lunsford has been appointed trainmaster of the 
Southern Railway, Appalachia division, with office at Appa- 
lachia, Va., vice S. H. Goodwin, resigned to enter military 
service. 


W. M. Lynch, division superintendent of the Texas & 
Pacific, at Alexandria, La., has also been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 
(lines west of Mississippi river) and the Trans-Mississippi 
Terminal, with headquarters at Alexandria. 
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E. W. Fowler, superintendent of transportation of the 
Chicago Great Western, at Chicago, has been appointed 
general superintendent of transportation, with the same head- 
quarters, effective August 1. 


C. H. Wood has been appointed supervisor of car service 
of the Southwestern region, succeeding W. E. McGarry, who 
has resigned to enter the service of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, effective August 1. 


G. H. Hill has been appointed chief train despatcher of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Coast division, and the 
Tacoma Eastern, with office at Tacoma, Wash., vice T. E. 
Coyle, resigned to accept service with another company. 


C. O. Bradshaw, general superintendent of the middle 
district of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed terminal 
manager at Milwaukee, in charge of the terminal operations 
of all lines at that point, effective August 9. 


Walter B. Pollock, deputy marine director of the Eastern 
Region, with headquarters at New York, has been appointed 
marine director of both the Eastern and the Allegheny 
regions, in general charge of the operation of all railroad 
owned floating equipment in New York harbor. 


W. S. Cooper, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
operation of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Chicago, 
whose portrait and biographical sketch were published in the 
Railway Age on March 17, has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager of lines east of Mobridge, S. D., effective 
August 1. 


E. F. Marshall, trainmaster on the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Utah lines, at Helper, Utah, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Green river division, with the same 
headquarters, in the place of W. R. McPherson, who has 
been given a leave of absence. E. S. Wright has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Salt Lake division, with head- 
quarters at Helper, Utah, succeeding Mr. Marshall. 


J. B. Arbegust, superintendent of terminals of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, with office at Louisville, Ky., has been 
appointed terminal manager at Louisville, with jurisdiction 
over the terminals of all lines within the switching limits 
of Louisville, Ky., Jeffersonville, Ind., and New Albany, Ind. 
H. W. Purvis, division superintendent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with office at Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed 
terminal manager at Jacksonville, Fla., with jurisdiction over 
the terminals of all lines within the switching limits of 
Jacksonville. 


L. B. Allen, general manager of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, lines east of the Missouri river, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been appointed assistant general manager, 
with jurisdiction over the lines east of the Missouri river, 
with the same headquarters. G. W. Holdrege, general man- 
ager of the lines west of the Missouri river, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager, with jurisdiction over the lines west of the 
Missouri river, with headquarters at Omaha. W. F. Thie- 
hoff, assistant general manager at Omaha, has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager, with the same headquarters. 
L. B. Lyman, assistant general manager at Chicago, has been 
appointed general superintendent of the Illinois district, 
which will hereafter include the Beardstown division, with 
headquarters at Galesburg, Ill. F. L. Johnson, general super- 
intendent at Galesburg, has been transferred as general 
superintendent of the Missouri district at St. Louis, Mo. 


G. J. Derbyshire, general manager of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio of Indiana, has been appointed general superintendent, 
with office at Peru, Ind., and the following officers of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., have had their authority ex- 
‘tended over the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana: R. R. 
Harris, superintendent of freight transportation; J. R. 
Cavanagh, superintendent of car service, and C. S. Rhoads, 
superintendent of telegraph. 

The jurisdiction of the general officers of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio has been extended over the Ashland Coal & Iron 
Railway, the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway, and the Long 
Fork Railway. W. G. Brobeck, has been appointed super- 
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intendent of the Ashland Coal & Iron Railway, with jurisdic- 
tion over all Ashland terminals, and office at Ashland, Ky., 
and H. R. Laughlin has been appointed superintendent of 
the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn and Long Fork railways, with 
office at Jenkins, Ky. 


C. M. Barber has been appointed chief special agent of 
the Texas & Pacific, the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company (lines west of the Mississippi river) and the Trans- 
Mississippi Terminal, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 
O. B. Webb has been appointed chairman of the central 
safety committee of the same roads, with headquarters at 
Dallas, effective August 1. 

The following officers of the Texas & Pacific were ap- 
pointed to the same or new positions on that road, effective 
August 1, with jurisdiction also over the Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Company (lines west of the Mississippi river) 
and the Trans-Mississippi Terminal; R. H. Gaines, assistant 
general manager at Dallas, Texas; W. H. DeFrance, who 
was division superintendent at Ft. Worth, Texas., assistant 
to the general manager, at Dallas; W. T. Long, Jr., assistant 
to the general manager at Dallas; R. M. Seale, superintend- 
ent of car service at Dallas; Frank Tremble, superintendent 
of telegraph at Dallas, and S. D. Johnson, superintendent 
dining car service at Ft. Worth. 


Harley E. Folsom, whose appointment as general superin- 
tendent of the second district of the Boston & Maine, with 
headquarters at Lyndonville, Vt., has already been announced 
in these columns, was 
born on January 14, 
1850, in Lyndon, Vt., 
and was educated in 
the common schools. 
In September, 1870, he 
began railway. work 
with the Connecticut & 
Passumpsic Rivers and 
from 1875, to 1887, was 
superintendent of the 
same road which was 
then leased to the 
Boston & Maine. He 
later served as division 
superintendent of the 
Connecticut & Pas- 
sumpsic division, in- 
cluding the Connecticut 
River, Vermont Valley 
and Sullivan County 
Railroads. In 1901, he 
was elected president 
of the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, and in 1908 was 
elected president of the Vermont Valley, and four years 
later of the Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers. On July 15, 
he was appointed general superintendent, second district, of 
the Boston & Maine as above mentioned, and resigned the 
presidency of the above named roads. 





H. E. Folsom 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. M. Danner has been appointed auditor and local treas- 
urer of the Abilene & Southern, with headquarters at Abilene, 
Texas. 


Frank V. Whiting has been appointed general claims at- 
torney of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway of Indiana, with 
office at New York. ; 


W. C. McLendon, treasurer for the Houston & Brazos 
Valley, at Freeport, Texas, has been appointed local treas- 
urer of that road, with the same headquarters. 


A. J. Biard, general auditor of the Texas & Pacific, at 
Dallas, Texas, has also been appointed auditor of the Trans- 
Mississippi Terminal, with the same headquarters. 


L. S. Smith, local treasurer of the Texas & Pacific, at 
Dallas, Texas, also has been appointed local treasurer of the 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal, with the same headquarters. 


T. C. Dunn, treasurer of the Houston Belt & Terminal, 
with headquarters at Houston, Texas, has been appointed 
local treasurer of that road with the same headquarters. 
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O. W. Matthews, secretary and treasurer of the Ft. Worth 
Belt at Ft. Worth, Texas, has been appointed auditor and 
local treasurer of that road, with the same headquarters. 


D. W. McLeod, auditor of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
has been also appointed auditor of the Ft. Worth Union 
Passenger Station, with headquarters at Galveston, Texas. 


T. W. Mathews, assistant comptroller of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with office at Portsmouth, Va., has been appointed federal 
treasurer, vice Robert L. Nutt, resigned to accept service with 
the corporation. 


A. S. Steirer, auditor of the Union Terminal of Dallas, at 
Dallas, Texas, has been appointed auditor of that road, with 
the same headquarters. J. W. Everman has been appointed 
local treasurer at Dallas. 


A. R. Howard, local treasurer of the International & Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Houston, Texas, also has 
been appointed local treasurer of the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson, with the same headquarters. 


F. W. Meyer has been appointed auditor of the Oregon 
Short Line, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, suc- 
ceeding F. W. Charske, who has resigned to enter the serv- 
ice of the corporation, effective August 5. 


A. C. Torbert, local treasurer of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Galveston, Texas, has been 
also appointed local treasurer of the Ft. Worth Union Pas- 
senger Station, with the same headquarters. 


J. W. McCullough, auditor of the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico and the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Texas, has also been appointed auditor 
of the Houston Belt & Terminal, with the same headquarters. 


W. J. Werner, auditor of the International & Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at Houston, Texas, has had his juris- 
diction extended to include the Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson and the Houston & Brazos Valley, with the same 
headquarters. 


H. S. Buescher, general claim agent of the Texas & Pacific, 
at Dallas, Texas, has been appointed freight claim agent of 
that road, the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 
(lines west of the Mississippi river) and the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Terminal, with the same headquarters. 


Thomas J. Ludlam has been appointed general auditor of 
the Long Island Railroad, with office at New York, vice 
A. B. Bierck, who has been assigned to duty as general audi- 
tor of another system of roads in the Allegheny region, and 
F. W. Nichols has been appointed auditor of receipts. 


L. J. Hackney, general counsel of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, has been appointed also general 
solicitor of the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, with office 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, and H. C. Starr, assistant general counsel 
ef the C. & O. of Ind., with office at Richmond, Ind., has been 
appointed assistant general solicitor of the same road. 


A. B. Bierck has been appointed general auditor of the 
Philadelphia & Reading, the Central of New Jersey, the New 
York & Long Branch, the Atlantic City, and the Port 
Reading Railroad, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., vice W. 
H. White, general auditor of the P. & R., resigned, and F. 
M. Snyder, general auditor of the C. of N. J., assigned to 
other duties. 


Charles Ehlers, auditor of the Mississippi Central, at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., has been appointed federal treasurer, and 
G. F. Tucker, controller of the Gulf & Ship Island, at Gulf- 
port, Miss., has been appointed general auditor of the Mis- 
sissippi Central, the New Orleans Great Northern and the 
Gulf & Ship Island, with headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
effective August 1. 


J. W. Terry, general solicitor of all of the lines originally 
placed under the jurisdiction of J. S. Pyeatt, federal man- 
ager, has had his authority extended to include the lines 
recently added to Mr. Pyeatt’s jurisdiction, as follows: The 
Abilene & Southern, the Ft. Worth Belt, the Ft. Worth 
Union Passenger Station, the Houston Belt & Terminal and 


the Union Terminal of Dallas, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas. 
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George Thompson, general solicitor of all of the lines 
originally placed under the jurisdiction of J. L. Lancaster, 
federal manager, has had his authority extended over the 
lines recently added to Mr. Lancaster’s jurisdiction, viz.: 
The Galveston, Houston & Henderson, the Houston & 
Brazos Valley and the Trans-Mississippi Terminal. Mr. 
Thompson’s headquarters are at Dallas, Texas. 


L. F. Sullivan, general auditor of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with office at Richmond, Va., has had his authority extended 
over the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana; J. A. Hancock, 
local treasurer, with office at Richmond, Va., is now federal 
treasurer, and J. P. Nelson, valuation engineer and real 
estate agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with office at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed also real estate agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana. 


W. W. Baldwin, vice-president of the Chicage, Burlington 
& Quincy, at Burlington, Iowa, has been appointed acting 
federal treasurer of that road and the Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City, with headquarters at Chicago. H. D. Foster, 
assistant general auditor of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Chicago, has been appointed general auditor of 
that road and the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. R. B. Scott, general solicitor of the 
Burlington, at Chicago, has been appointed also general so- 
licitor of the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, effective August 9. 


J. L. Cramer, secretary and treasurer of the Pere Marquette, 
has been appointed local treasurer of the same road, also the 
Grand Trunk, western lines, the Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line and the Fort Street Union Depot Company, with office 
at Detroit, Mich.; C. S. Sikes, general auditor and J. O. Tal- 
bott, assistant general auditor of the Pere Marquette at De- 
troit, have been appointed to the same positions on all 
the above roads; A. C. Rhodes, auditor of station accounts 
of the Pere Marquette, at Detroit, has been appointed gen- 
eral accountant of all the above roads. The following ap- 
pointments have been made on the Pere Marquette, Grand 
Trunk Lines: Fred Horton, auditor station accounts; K. A. 
Karlson, auditor disbursements; Paul Heitmann, assistant 
auditor disbursements; A. J. Anderson, auditor freight traffic; 
C. E. Connally, assistant; assistant auditor of freight traffic; 
F,. W. Niemann, auditor passenger traffic and H. F. Farrell, 
auditor overcharge claims. 


Traffic 


H. K. Mack has been appointed supervisor of coal traffic 
‘from the Southern Illinois coal fields for the Southwestern 
region, with headquarters at Herrin, III. 


C. J. Brister, traffic manager of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, has had 
his authority extended over the Chesapeake & Ohio of 
Indiana. 


H. E. Shepard, formerly commercial agent of the Central 
of Georgia at Tampa, Fla., and later assigned to service on 
the line of the Central of Georgia, has been appointed com- 
mercial agent, with office at Macon, Ga., vice H. R. McLean 
transferred. 


H. A. Koach, formerly assistant chairman of the Railway 
Ticket Protective Bureau, with headquarters at Chicago, has, 
been appointed an inspector of passenger traffic of,the Rail- 
road Administration, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C. His duties will be to investigate and prosecute railroad 
ticket scalpers and to handle other cases of misuse of pas- 
senger transportation. 


J.-B. Payne, traffic manager of:all of the lines originally 
placed under the jurisdiction of J. L. Lancaster, federal man- 
ager, has had his authority extended to include the lines 
recently added to the jurisdiction of Mr. Lancaster, as fol- 
lows: The Galveston, Houston & Henderson, the Houston 
& Brazos Valley and the Trans-Mississippi Terminal. Mr. 
Payne’s headquarters are at Dallas, Texas. 


J. L. West, traffic manager of all of the lines originally 
placed under the jurisdiction of J. S. Pyeatt, federal man- 
ager, has had his authority extended to include the lines 
recently added to Mr. Pyeatt’s jurisdiction, namely: The 
Abilene & Southern, the Ft. Worth Belt, the Ft. Worth 
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Union Passenger Station, the Houston Belt & Terminal and 
the Union Terminal of Dallas, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Texas. 


P. S. Eustis, passenger traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed also passenger traffic manager of the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City, with the same headquarters. George 
H. Crosby, freight traffic manager of the Burlington, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed also freight 
traffic manager of the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, with 
the same headquarters. 


Roy Bullen, general agent, freight department, of the 
Grand Trunk, having resigned and T. C. Burgess, commercial 
agent, having been assigned to other duties, James Waugh 
has been appointed commercial agent of the Grand Trunk 
lines in Canada, with office at Minneapolis, Minn. C. J. 
Pierce, manager of the National Despatch-Great Eastern 
Line, has been appointed general agent, freight department 
. of the Grand Trunk lines in Canada, in charge of traffic to 
and from points in the New England states, with office at 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Pierce will continue to act as manager 


of the National Despatch-Great Eastern Line, in respect to the . 


business that line handled prior to June 1. 


W. W. Blakely has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh division, Connellsville 
to New Castle Junction, including branches; Wheeling di- 
vision, Moundsville to Holloway, including branches, with 
office at Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. H. Jacobs, general freight agent 
of the Western Maryland, with office at Baltimore, Md., has 
been appointed division freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio—Hyndman to Connellsville, both inclusive, including 
branches; Green Junction to Montana, inclusive, and the 
Western Maryland—Frostburg to Connellsville, with office 
at Uniontown, Pa.; H. C. Piculell has been appointed division 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio—Wheeling and Ohio 
River divisions south of Moundville to Kenova, including 
R.S. & G. and R. M. & C. V. branches, with office at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


R. H. Clayton, relay inspector in the signal department of 
the New York Central, lines west of Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed signal inspector. 


W. A. McGee has been appointed mechanical engineer of 
the New York Central, lines west of Buffalo, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, vice M. V. Bailliere, resigned. 


William F. Murray has been appointed master mechanic 
of the New Jersey Southern division of the Central of New 
Jersey, with office at Lakehurst, N. J., to succeed William 
Montgomery, retired. 


H. C. Eich, superintendent of motive power of the Chicago 
Great Western, at Oelwein, Iowa, has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of machinery, with the same ‘head- 
quarters, effective August 1. 


W. H. Vance, engineer maintenance of way of the St. 
Louis-Southwestern, has had his jurisdiction extended to 
include the Louisiana & Arkansas and the Illinois division 
of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


J. G. Roney has been appointed assistant engineer of the 
eastern division of the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Marshall, Texas, and M. S. Toops has been appointed assist- 
ant engineer of the Rio Grande division at Big Springs, Tex. 


Guy J. Congdon has been appointed supervisor of fuel of 
the Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
effective August 1. Mr. Congdon had been previously em- 
ployed in the perishable freight department of the Illinois 
Central, at Chicago. 


M. L. Ford, assistant engineer of the Texas & Pacific, at 
Alexandria, La., has been appointed assistant engineer also of 
the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company (lines west of 
the Mississippi river) and the Trans-Mississippi Terminal 
with the same headquarters, effective August 1. 


B. L. Wheatley has been appointed superintendent of fuel 
economy of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the Chicago, 
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Rock Island & Gulf, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
H. Clewer, whose appointment as regional supervisor of fuel ' 
conservation for the Pocahontas region was announced in the 
Railway Age on August 2. 


A. W. Foscue, division engineer on the St. Louis-South- 
western of Texas, at Mt. Pleasant, Texas, has been appointed 
assistant engineer on the middle division, with the same 
headquarters. W. T. Eaton has been appointed assistant 
engineer on the southern division, with headquarters at 
Tyler, Texas, effective August 1. 


B. L. Wheatley, master mechanic of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, with 
office at Fort Worth, Texas, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of fuel economy of the same roads, with headquarters 
at Chicago, vice H. Clewer, appointed supervisor of the fuel 
conservation section for the Pocahontas region. 


W. L. Breckinridge, engineer maintenance of way of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed chief engineer of .that road and the 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, succeeding A. W. Newton, 
chief engineer of the former road, who has joined the staff 
of the Burlington corporation, effective August 9. 


E. F. Mitchell, chief engineer of all of the lines originally 
placed under the jurisdiction of J. L. Lancaster, federal man- 
ager, has had his authority extended to include the lines 
recently added to Mr. Lancaster’s jurisdiction, viz.: The 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson, the Houston & Brazos 
Valley and the Trans-Mississippi Valley, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Texas. 


A. C. Jessen has been appointed assistant engineer on the 
San Antonio division of the International & Great Northern, 
with headquarters at San Antonio, Texas. T. S. Bond has 
been appointed assistant engineer on the Grand division of 
the same road, on the Galveston, Houston & Henderson and 
the Houston & Brazos Valley, with headquarters at Pales- 
tine, Texas, effective August l. 


F. Merritt, chief engineer of all of the lines originally 
placed under the jurisdiction. of J. S. Pyeatt, has had his 
authority extended to include the lines recently added to 
Mr. Pyeatt’s jurisdiction, namely: The Abilene & Southern, 
the Ft. Worth Belt, the Ft. Worth Union Passenger Station, 
the Houston Belt & Terminal and the Union Terminal of 
Dallas, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 


The following officers of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis have had their authority extended over the 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana: C. A. Paquette, chief en- 
gineer, and H. Baldwin, assistant chief engineer, both with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. D. J. Mullen, superin- 
tendent of motive power; F. K. Murphy, assistant superin- 
tendent of motive power, and I. S. Downing, general master 
~ builder, the three latter with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
nd. 


A. P. Prendergast, mechanical superintendent of the Texas 
& Pacific at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed also mechanical 
superintendent of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company 
(lines west of Mississippi river) and the Trans-Mississippi 
Terminal, with headquarters at Dallas. J. J. Carey, general 
master mechanic of the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, also has been 
appointed general master mechanic of the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Company (lines west of the Mississippi river) and 
the Trans-Mississippi Terminal, with the same headquarters. 


C. F. Womeldorf has been appointed assistant engineer in 
the capital expenditures division, of the Northwestern 
Region, with office at Chicago, and with jurisdiction over the 
reads in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin and Michigan; 
and T. G. Hastie has been appointed assistant engineer in 
the capital expenditures division of the Northwestern Re- 
gion, with office at Spokane, Wash., with jurisdiction over 
the roads in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon; and also 
the roads in the remaining states under the jurisdiction of 
H. M. Tremaine, assistant engineer. 

Robert Bruce Ball, whose appointment as chief engineer 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Coast Lines, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., was announced in the 
Railway Age on August 2, was born in Missouri, on Decem- 
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1878. Mr. Ball was educated at Leland Stanford 


ber 17, 
Junior University, graduating in 1904, and in June of that 
year he entered the service of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Fe, as a transitman. In November, 1906, he was promoted to 
assistant engineer, and in January, 1910, he was promoted 
to division engineer. Two years later he was appointed 
engineer on the grand division at Los Angeles, Cal., which 
position he held until his promotion to chief engineer. 


Purchasing 


The authority of W. J. Hiner, purchasing agent, at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and of C. C. Dibble, general storekeeper, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, has been extended over the Chesapeake & Ohio 
of Indiana. 


L. N. Hopkins, purchasing agent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy and chairman of the regional purchasing com- 
mittee for the Central Western region, has been appointed 
also purchasing agent of the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


R. L. Irwin, purchasing agent of all of the lines originally 
placed under the jurisdiction of J. L. Lancaster, federal man- 


ager, has had his authority extended to include the lines 


recently added to Mr. Lancaster’s jurisdiction, viz: The Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson, the Houston & Brazos Valley 
and the Trans-Mississippi Terminal, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Texas. 


J. E. Anderson, purchasing agent of all of the lines originally 
placed under the jurisdiction of J. S. Pyeatt, has had his 
authority extended to include the lines recently added to 
Mr. Pyeatt’s jurisdiction, namely: The Abilene & Southern, 
the Ft. Worth Belt, the Ft. Worth Union Passenger Station, 
the Houston Belt & Terminal and the Union Terminal of 
Dallas, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


B. H. Harris, vice-president and general manager of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed executive vice-president to represent that 
company in its corporate affairs. 


W. S. Wing has been appointed auditor for the receivers 
of the Denver & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., succeeding E. I. Grenfell, who has resigned to become 
general auditor of the Colorado & Southern, effective 
August 5. 


The corporate officers of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
are now as follows: John W. Platten, president, with head- 
quarters at New York; E. D. Hogan, vice-president and 
auditor, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala.; C. H. Murphy, 
treasurer and R. F. Brown, secretary, both with headquarters 
at New York; F. S. Coffin, assistant secretary, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala. 


Pearl Wight has been appointed sole receiver of the Texas 
& Pacific by the United States district court for the western 
district of Louisiana, succeeding himself and J. L. Lancaster, 
joint receivers. Mr. Lancaster recently resigned to become 
federal manager of several roads in the Southwestern region, 
as previously announced in the Railway Age. C. L. Wallace, 
assistant to the receivers, has been appointed assistant to 
the sole receiver. M. D. Cloyd, secretary and auditor of the 
Trans-Mississippi Terminal at New Orleans, La., has been 
appointed treasurer for the receiver of the Texas & Pacific, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, succeeding L. S. Smith, 
resigned to become local treasurer of the Texas & Pacific 
and the Trans-Mississippi Terminal for the United States 
Railroad Administration. 


The corporate organization of the New York Central 
Lines, which system includes, besides the New York Central 
Railroad Company, the Michigan Central Railroad Company, 
and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company, is now 
as follows: C. M. Depew, chairman (New York Central); 
H. B. Ledyard, chairman (Michigan Central); J. M. Schoon- 
maker, chairman (Pittsburgh & Lake Erie); W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Jr., president; A. H. Harris, vice-president (Law De- 
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partment); J. Carstensen, vice-president; D. W. Pardee, secre- 
tary; M. S. Barger, treasurer; H. G. Snelling, assistant treas- 
urer; E. Freeman, assistant treasurer; G. A. Harwood, cor- 
porate chief engineer; F. H. Meeder, supervisor of records; 
H. M. Bassett, engineer of roadway and structures; A. E. 
Calkins, engineer of rolling stock; W. C. Wishart, comp- 
troller; L. V. Porter, assistant comptroller. 


Operating 


A. L. Holton, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Interstate Railroad, at Big Stone Gap, Va., has been ap- 
pointed manager, with headquarters at Big Stone Gap. For 
the present, Mr. Holton will continue to discharge the duties 
of general freight and passenger agent. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


A. J. Witchel, assistant to the general superintendent of 
the Spokane & Inland Empire, the United Railways Company 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Spokane & Inland Empire and the United Railways Company, 
succeeding A. M. Lupfer, who remains chief engineer of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle lines under government super- 
vision. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


S. H. Goodwin, trainmaster of the Southern Railway, Ap- 
palachia division, with office at Appalachia, Va., has resigned 
to enter military service as first lieutenant in the railway 
engineering department of the United States Army. 


J. K. Butler, freight traffic manager of the Oahu Railway 
& Land Company, with office at Honolulu, T. H., has been 
assigned to duty at Camp Funston, Kan., as captain. He is 
assistant to the camp quartermaster. Mr. Butler was for- 
merly assistant general freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific, at San Francisco, Cal. 


Obituary 


Andrew J. Hitt, local freight agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Chicago, died in that city on August 8. Mr. 
Hitt was born at Ottawa, IIl., on January 31, 1849, and entered 
railway service in 1870. From that time until 1892, when he 
entered the service of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, he 
was employed in the operating department of the Indianapolis 
& St. Leuis, the Marietta & Cincinnati and the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis as brakeman, switchman, yardmaster, conductor and 
general yardmaster. Mr. Hitt was continuously in the service 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for 26 years, having first 
been employed as superintendent of the eastern division, and 
later as assistant general superintendent of the lines west of the 
Missouri river, general superintendent of the entire system, and 
for a short time following April, 1902, as general manager. For 
the past 16 years he had been local freight agent at Chicago. 


Augustus Mordecai, M. Am. Soc. C. E., for many years a 
civil engineer on the Erie Railroad, died at his home in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 28, at the age of 70. He was born 
in Philadelphia and was graduated from the Polytechnic 
College of Pennsylvania. He served for about a year as a 
rodman in construction on the Dutchess & Columbia, now a 
part of the Central New England. He took part in the con- 
struction of the Connecticut Western, the St. Louis, Council 
Bluffs & Omaha (now a part of the Missouri Pacific) and 
the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston (now a part of the 
Pennsylvania). In 1872, Mr. Mordecai went to Cleveland 
as division engineer in charge of maintenance on the Atlantic 
& Great Western (now a part of the Erie). For 20 years 
he remained in Cleveland, associated with the Erie, filling 
various positions and he was with that road for most of the 
time until 1906. Since 1909, Mr. Mordecai had been active in 
Cleveland as consulting engineer, notably in connection with 
the Belt Line around Cleveland. He had participated in 
valuation work on the New York Central, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, the Lehigh Valley, the Canadian 
Pacific and the Detroit United (street) railways. He was 
a member of the board of directors of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers in 1895-1897. 





